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Nature of Literature: 


ITS RELATION TO 
SCIENCE, LANGUAGE, AND HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


BY THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 


“The book is bold and refreshing. Pollock has been exceptionally successful 
in mastering the newer sciences of semantics and syntactics and making their 
results accessible. | strongly suspect that some of the distinctions that he makes 
will be permanent additions to the vocabulary of those who have anything to 
say in the future about literary forms of human expression.”—Harold D, 


Lasswell. $3.00 
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SOCIAL GOALS AND 
ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 
By Frank D. Graham 


Here is a design for democracy—a positive program with which to relight 
the lamp of enthusiasm for the principles upon which this republic was 
founded and to inspire us in the fight against those who challenge them. 
It is intended for the general reader, quite as much as for the scholar, and 
is marked throughout by the precision of thought and pungency of ex- 
pression that have always characterized Mr. Graham's writings. 

$3.00 


Order from your bookseller or from 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS - PRINCETON, N,J. 
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WHAT THE WAR HAS DONE 
TO ADVERTISING 


By HARFORD POWEL 


Wiru the increasing tempo of war, the world scribes a new society of subdued or war-geared 
as we have known it in the past two decades— advertising. 

the world of dazzling neon display signs, gilt- The author is a well known specialist in 
edged radio stars, and four-color magazines—is advertising with years of experience on promi- 
doomed to temporary or even permanent de- nent magazines and with a famous advertising 
cline. Although advertising has not fallen off firm. A former editor of Colliers, he was also a 
appreciably as yet, the growing demands of a general executive of Batten, Barton, Durstine, 
war economy and the increasing lack of mate- and Osborn, and later vice president of the 
rials for domestic consumption make such a__ Institute of Public Relations. He is the author 
decline inevitable. Mr. Powel points out various of numerous books. 

problems which will have to be met and de- 


A BAFFLED lady turned at dinner to Edward Gibbon, most unreadable 
of all great historians, and asked him to tell in a few words what actually 
caused the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 

He proved equal to the occasion. 

“The bottom dropped out of it,” he said. 

Something not less mortal is happening to American advertising 
now. You cannot prove it statistically. Nor by observation. Tour the 
whole country, ask advertising men of all kinds what the war has done 
to advertising, and the almost universal answer will be: “It hasn’t done 
anything—yet.” 

This answer is both a summary and a forecast. 

Ordinary people, listening to their radios, reading their periodicals, 
notice little change. War was declared last December. But all this year 
the leading carriers of advertising, among newspapers and magazines, 
have been crowded with advertisements. Most of these have in no way 
mentioned the war. Billboards look as numerous as ever. The postman 
still braces himself under his sheaf of circulars. Radio still sings its 
familiar song. 

It took the total blackout of New York’s “Great White Way,” on 
the night of April 30, to convince that city’s public that the extinction 
of advertising can be a sensational thing. 

Thousands of people lined Broadway and Seventh Avenue to see 
the glittering electric signs go out. And when darkness came, it was 
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greeted with the same “Ooh’s” and “Aah’s” of shocked surprise that you 
hear from a large crowd viewing a total eclipse of the sun. 

But that blackout, and others like it, were only a new proof that 
people do not know what advertising does, until it disappears. During 
the first six months of 1942, war or no war, rationing or no rationing, 
advertising has run at 92 per cent of its volume in the same period of 
1941—which was one of the biggest years in advertising’s history. 

In 1941 the total amount spent for American advertising reached 


the thumping total of $1,920,000,000.* These figures include $845,000, / 


ooo for space in newspapers, magazines and trade papers; $315,000,000 


for direct mail; $65,000,000 for outdoor advertising; $14,000,000 for car 


cards; $5,000,000 for industrial motion pictures; $225,000,000 for radio 
time and talent, and $190,000,000 for the administrative costs of adver. 
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tising organizations. The remainder was for advertising signs and . 


specialties. 

Large as they seem, these figures are undoubtedly lower, not higher, 
than the amounts which business men collectively charged to advertising 
last year. For “advertising” is a vague, indefinite word under which 
many different activities can be lumped. 

Only in the booming Nineteen Twenties has the volume of adver- 
tising been larger than now. In 1929 when radio was a toddling infant, 
the nation’s expenditures for advertising reached $2,590,000,000. After 
1929 advertising sank in proportion to the falling-off in business. But 


since the trough of the depression it has risen more or less steadily. | 


With radio as a new factor, and television as a nearly realized innova- 
tion, advertising might have reached new peaks in the years close ahead 
of us. For all innovations in advertising tend to increase the amount of 


the bill. 


THE GIANT WILL FALL 


But the impossible thing has happened. The advertising giant is 
tottering. Everybody realizes that unless some other incredible change 
takes place, the giant will fall soon. 

What will result from such a fall? The economic and social results 
will be serious. At least a million and a half Americans derive all or 
part of their incomes from advertising. Advertising not only supports 
those who produce it and those who sell space or time, but it is also a 


* Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Printers’ Ink, March 27, 1942. 
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major support of most editors, reporters, commentators and others who 
get their livings from the press or the radio. It is impossible to take a 
census of those who actually derive their income from advertising, 
because it supports thousands of people who are entirely unconscious of 
this fact. 

Advertising, furthermore, supplies our public with its two cheapest 
amusements, periodicals and radio. One may quarrel with the adjective 
“cheapest,” just as one may properly say that a broadcast from a battle- 
field is not an amusement. But most Americans under thirty-five detect 
no economic absurdity in buying for a dime a superb magazine that 
presents news photographs from all over the world, or a Sunday news- 
paper in six or eight sections that include everything from costly news 
features to sixteen pages of comics. 

Unsuspecting Americans regard the radio as a delightful free enter- 
tainment which they receive by right. Having bought a cheap receiving 
set, they get the world’s best and worst music, all sorts of news, all kinds 
of news comment, many sorts of playlets and serials, blow-by-blow 
stories of fights and a wealth of widely assorted instruction without any 
fee. That advertisers foot the bill for all this, including the programs 
that carry no “commercials,” is inconceivable to many people. That it 
may rather soon be transformed into a great silence, broken only by war 
propaganda, is not merely inconceivable—it seems wholly against na- 


ture. 
WHEN ADVERTISING IS REDUCED 


Sharp reduction in advertising expenditures can therefore produce 
two results of immediate national importance, regardless of any effect 
upon businesses which have advertised. Whenever advertising is much 
reduced, large numbers of people are discharged from advertising 
agencies. As many as seventy or a hundred may work on a single large 
“account.” When that account is an automobile, an oil company, a 
domestic appliance manufacturer, or some other business that cannot 
resume national advertising during a war period, the people who 
worked for it—being specialists to a large degree—can seldom find 
quick reemployment. And whenever an important periodical fails, it 
fails with heavy effect on scores of people who were strongly grooved 
in their jobs. They seem, too often, unable to find new ones. 

The second effect of reduced advertising falls upon a deep-rooted 
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custom of our country—the habit of buying for a nickel, or two or three 
nickels, fat magazines containing the most popular fiction, special 


articles, fashions and domestic departments; and the newer habit of | 


listening without cost in the family sitting room to a great concert, or of 
feeling actually present at a World’s Series game when one is guarding 
a lonely warehouse. 

These two effects may seem trivial when compared with the main 
purpose of advertising. They are only by-products. No business man 
engages in advertising with a clear idea that he is thereby supporting 
such unseen beneficiaries as lumbermen, papermakers, miners, railway 
postal clerks, or radio repairmen. Nobody puts a program on the air 
merely to divert a prisoner in his cell, or a taxi driver waiting for a 
passenger. 

Advertising as we have known it is full of costly complications. It 
has been well said that many clever people have devoted their whole 
lives to making this simple activity so complex. That is one great reason 
why advertising withered in 1917-18, why it wasted away in the depres- 
sion years, and why its inevitable reduction can have such sweeping con- 
sequences now. 

In theory, every business man could prepare and place his own 
advertising. In theory, each advertisement could be limited as to size 
and contents; it could contain nothing but an unretouched photograph 
of the product and a few lines of clear, unexaggerated description. 

But that is not the way of human nature in this country. The homes 
of all dwellers in a democracy could be identical, but we express our- 
selves in variety and elaboration. The desideratum has surely been to 
own a bigger home, on a bigger plot, than the neighbors. 


GLORIFICATION OF BUSINESS 


When the chance to place our commercial messages in influential 
newspapers and magazines came, we Americans started (straight from 
the days of that capable advertising writer, Benjamin Franklin) to 
glorify our products and our businesses up to the very limit of our 
ingenuity. 

Advertising grew lavish in P. T. Barnum’s hands, and put on a 
good deal of literary gloss under the influence of John Wanamaker. 
When high-speed color printing came along there was every oppor- 
tunity to make it artistic too. By then a new factor had entered the field. 
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Advertising had definitely ceased to be the voice of the advertiser 
himself and had become the voice of his advertising agent. 

Whatever ingenuity in persuasion the advertising agent could 
bring to bear, whatever skiil he had in designing advertisements, was at 
the service of each successive client. Clients were apt to shift agencies 
rapidly. It was never unethical for one agency to solicit another’s 
accounts. Underlying it all was a common desire on the part of all 
advertising carriers, all agencies, to glorify advertising itself; to present 
it in an endless variety of favorable lights to the business man. 

Rewards for both carriers and agencies lay in the quantity, not 
the quality, of the advertising they secured. However conscientious he 
might be, however convinced of the importance of veracity and sim- 
plicity, no advertising agent could forget that the bigger and more 
highly decorated each advertisement, the bigger the commissions paid 
to him for preparing and placing it. 

The average business man, somewhat dazed by the competitive 
claims of carriers and agents, has nevertheless agreed to agree that 
advertising is an established American institution. Since he has heard 
it so favorably mentioned, since his competitors have done so much of 
it, the average business executive has proved willing to put out a great 
deal of advertising for exactly the same reason that makes a rooster 
crow in the morning. Perhaps the rooster doesn’t know why, but his 
lusty voice and flapping wings are a satisfying tribute to his own prow- 
ess. 

Many outstanding business successes of the most substantial kind 
have been built on advertising. In the retail field, advertising is the 
most economical way to reach customers and prepare them to buy. 

But many an advertiser, merely flapping his wings and crowing, 
has shown surprising indifference to results. He has bought his space 
and pictures, his radio time and talent, his billboards and expensive 
brochures, much more for the pleasure of seeing his name favorably 
mentioned in print and over the radio than from any real conviction 
that he could thereby sell more goods. 

War economy will naturally topple the advertising that is placed 
on such feeble foundations. Yet habit is habit. For the rest of this year, 
perhaps longer, we shall read advertisements prepared because the 
businesses which sign them have been advised to “keep their names 
before the public.” 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS——U NFAVORABLE 


The merits or demerits of such advice depend on individual con- | 


ditions. The public relations of advertising, considered as an industry, 


have been notably bad for a long time. There was an era when every. | 


thing said and printed about advertising was favorable. Sunny Jim and 
Spotless Town were cited as additions to folklore; the names of three or 
four popular cigarettes, of the same number of automobiles, of two 
large mail order houses, of several soft drinks and other products were 
cited as perfect examples of what advertising can do. 

But the advertising business, like other businesses, went into violent 
acrobatics in the period 1919-29. Copy in many instances was extremely 
disingenuous. Extravagant claims were made in print. Radio commer- 
cials howled too long and too flamboyantly. Even unsophisticated people 
adored Ballyhoo, a satiric sheet which strove to show that all advertising 
was bunk. Later, prominence of the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Better Business Bureaus proved either that advertising men had not 
cleaned house, or that the old sins of advertising have not been forgiven. 


ATTACKS ON ADVERTISING 


Instead of reverently marveling at the former glories of Sapolio, 
modern business leaders have asked what became of many other soaps 
which were heavily advertised. The same question has been asked about 
largely advertised automobiles, long defunct, and soft drinks, cigarettes 
and other products which have demonstrated not what advertising can 
do, but what it can’t. 

There have been, in recent years, several main lines of attack on 
advertising. First, that it is misleading or fraudulent. Second, that it is 
ugly (billboards and electric signs). Third, that it is an interruption 
and nuisance (radio commercials). Fourth, that it fosters monopoly. 
Fifth, that it doesn’t pay. 

The strong, solid fraction of advertising has had nothing to fear 
from such assaults. Hundreds of advertisers have gone on from year to 
year using many different kinds of carriers to tell a straightforward, 
useful story to the public. Department stores, food stores, commercial 
banks and savings banks, automobiles, tires, gasoline, household appli- 
ances—the list can be immensely prolonged. Advertising was used 
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effectively to tell the story of enriched white flour. Theaters, transporta- 
tion lines, power and light companies, the telephone, and a huge variety 
of packaged foods, have alike been usefully advertised. 


PRESENT-DAY ADVERTISING 


But among these pillars of advertising, some have already vanished, 
and others will spend less, not more. A great deal of advertising, run- 
ning up to now, has been in fulfillment of existing contracts. Much 
spring and summer copy, 1942, was written before Pearl Harbor. 
Since then, copy written on war themes has not been generally thought- 
ful or inspiring. 

“Almost as a pattern,” writes a distinguished advertising man, “it 
features glamorous, colorful, school-boy pictures of zooming American 
bombers winning the war thanks to Zilch’s Bolts & Nuts. Every fat, 
overloaded war factory seems to be oozing glory and self-esteem. . . . 
The money for this is frankly recommended as better spent on ‘institu- 
tional advertising’ than surrendered to the government as excess profits. 
... The stomach-turning copy that has resulted will soon dry up the 
flood.” 

There are, of course, many exceptions. For instance, a tire manu- 
facturer bowed out of the advertising columns with a useful plan for 
prolonging the life of tires now in service. Other advertisers have rec- 
ommended the purchase of War Savings Bonds before the purchase of 
their own goods, and many carriers of advertising have donated enor- 
mous amounts of space and time to the Treasury Department to help 
the sale of bonds. 

But the chance to swing on the trapeze of war emotion has also 
been grasped by unworthy hands. Many a cheap circular or advertise- 
ment in a low grade paper has urged the public to hoard, through 
variations of the “Buy Now” and “Only 50 Left in Stock” appeals. 
Actually, most department stores have ample stocks of ordinary mer- 
chandise for several months to come. They can continue to advertise 
much as usual. Their theme song can still be “Spend, Spend!” Presently 
it will have to be “Save, Save!” 

When that day comes, their copy will discuss economy, and their 
lavish use of space will be curtailed. The result, to many newspapers, 
will be exactly what it was in 1918, when they shrank so fast. 
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RADIO AND OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Radio still sings its familiar song, largely because its popular enter- 
tainers are rare, and are signed to long-time contracts. Many a sponsor 
fears to let go because he knows that entertainment is one thing which 
maintains and increases its appeal in wartime. If he releases his star 
some other sponsor will promptly tie him up. 

It is among minor performers, including those on sustaining pro- 
grams, that the radio future is dark. 

It is generally agreed that the country could get along, with no 
deprivation, on no more than half of its existing 860 radio stations. All 
live from advertising receipts and many live poorly, even in the best 
of times. 

As with radio, so with billboards. The truly conspicuous positions 
for billboards are virtually priceless from an advertiser’s standpoint. 
Big signs on low buildings (for instance, the sign at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and East 42nd Street, New York) are held by advertisers at 
all costs. But when automobile driving slackens, signs along the high- 
ways become economic liabilities. Many will stand bare, or else be 
given away to noncommercial users. 


SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT ADVERTISE ? 


Among all such users government stands first. Into many an 
advertising man’s head, in the past two years when the foundations of 
his entire world have been threatened, has come a sudden inspiration. 
The United States Government can become a super-client, able without 
the slightest doubt to toss $1,920,000,000 into advertising’s hat if com- 
mercial advertising withers away. 

Many advertising carriers, many agents, have advanced this idea. 
Out of Washington has come a trickle of advertising, largely for United 
States Army and Navy recruiting. The trickle can imaginably become a 
deluge. There seem to be strong precedents in Britain and Canada. The 
latter has advertised its popular war loans, employing all Canadian 
advertising agents in the process. 

In Britain the bill for paid propaganda, September 1939 to May 
1941 was £2,568,800, and eighteen departments of government were 
advertised through newspapers, billboards, motion pictures, and the 
air. But even so, as goods went off the market, British periodicals wea- 
zened into thin skeletons of their old selves. 
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In the United States two practical difficulties stand in the way of 
making government into an advertiser. There are so many carriers that 
fantastically large sums would be needed to use them all, without favor. 
And many carriers reject the idea of a government subsidy of this kind, 
seeing how seriously it would threaten the jealously guarded freedom 
of the press. 

OUR WORLD WITHOUT ADVERTISING 

Even if Uncle Sam does enter this arena, employing a few adver- 
tising agents or all of them, and showering down money on all carriers 
of advertising, the net effect will be shrunken periodicals, less radio 
programs, lighter morning mails, a sparsity of billboards, fewer “spec- 
taculars,” and a greatly checked production of brochures, advertising 
specialties and so forth. 

Then the arch-foes of advertising will have their chance to see how 
they like it. Semantically, “advertising” is such a vague word that it 
calls up different images in different minds. The garden club lady, who 
has fulminated against the presence of billboards in beauty spots, will 
none the less mourn the lack of her favorite radio commentators or con- 
certs. The follower of sport, though he may have been irritated by the 
receipt of so many circulars in mail, will be sorry when newspapers are 
unable to present football or baseball games in full detail. Magazine 
writers will find their checks much reduced. Commentators will lose 
their support. Business will stop crowing and flapping its wings. And 
government itself will find narrower, shallower channels for all the 
free propaganda it has issued by courtesy of the carriers of advertising. 

As the lights blinked out on the Great White Way, they signaled a 
different world. Advertising will reemerge after the war. But it will be 
a different, better controlled, better planned and audited kind of adver- 
tising than our country has known in the past. 





THE O. F. F. 


By R. KEITH KANE 


OF inestimable value not only to the federal Before joining the O.F.F., Mr. Kane had an 
government itself, but to the nation as a whole active career as a lawyer. A graduate of Har- 
is the all-embracing Office of Facts and Figures. _vard, he also studied law at Oxford University, 
R. Keith Kane is assistant director ofthe Bureau In 1940 he left his legal practice to become 
of Intelligence, one of the four major branches __ special assistant to the Attorney General of the 
of the Office, which was organized tocoordinate United States, during which time he organized 
the various research and investigation activities the administration of the Voorhis Act. 

carried on by the government and allied organ- 

izations. 


F or a brief and tragic moment on the seventh of December 1941, we 
relaxed our vigilance against attack by arms sufficiently to permit a 
heavy and effective military assault. But grievous as was this initial 
defeat in battle, the nation was far from being entirely off guard. On 
another front—the psychological front where salvos are fired by short- 
wave and bombs distribute propaganda instead of death—we had 
reached a high point of preparedness and caution. By rapid stages we 
had readied ourselves to deal vigorously with the Axis war against the 
mind. 

After months of speculation on the so-called “phony war,” the 
country had been aroused by Denmark’s fall and Norway’s hopeless 
defense. The Battle of France and Dunkerque had added to our alarm, 
and by the summer of 1940 America was actively discussing its part in 
the conflict. Newspapers and state officials called for measures to prevent 
in this country any such “inside job” as was perpetrated in France. By 
reason of public pressure, the more brazen activities of the Bund and 
other organizations of dubious intent had been replaced by secret or 
more subtle action. People speculated on the strength of subversive 
groups and foreign propagandists. 

Of the vigor of the latter, however, there was no doubt. Transocean 
News Agency flourished. The German Library of Information contin- 
ued its production of attractive material for its mailing list of influential 
men and women. German and Italian consulates flooded the country 
with “boiler plate” and photographs for the use of the foreign language 
press and other publications. The mails from abroad were full of propa- 
ganda prints from Germany and Italy. Even American correspondents 
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frequently fell into the trap of proclaiming the strength and invincibility 
of German arms. Foreign moving pictures freely displayed added to the 
bold chorus of voices pleading the Axis cause. 


EARLY EFFORTS TO COMBAT ENEMY PROPAGANDA 


But swiftly and effectively, the country’s new vigilance was trans- 
lated into vigorous governmental action. The Federal Alien Registra- 
tion Act was passed in June 1940 virtually without debate. It was not 
only an intelligence measure to provide information to the government 
about our alien population but it was also a punitive measure establish- 
ing a degree of control over expression which was extraordinary in time 
of peace. 

This stern measure was quickly followed by a second important 
development. At the suggestion of various state officials, the Federal- 
State Conference on Law Enforcement Problems of National Defense 
was held at the Department of Justice in August 1940. Two hundred 
and fifty federal and state officials attended, including governors of 
fourteen states and twenty-six state attorneys general. Besides making a 
number of specific recommendations to the states and the federal gov- 
ernment in connection with sabotage prevention and similar matters, 
the Conference unanimously approved the following proposals, among 


others: 


Governors should encourage citizens’ organizations, church groups, and the 
like, to carry on active educational programs in their communities to strengthen 
the morale of the people and to make them alert to the hostile forces which may be 
working in their midst. 

The federal government should make a careful, continuing, and systematic 
study of propaganda and provide an agency devoted to its analysis. 

The Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, as amended, should be broad- 
ened so as to require the registration of all persons representing or acting in behalf 
of foreign governments in this country, this registration to include disclosure of 
their activities, expenditures, and financial resources and the sources thereof. 

More information should be furnished by the federal government on matters 
relating to national defense, including means adopted and to be adopted to meet 
foreign propaganda and other internal dangers. This information should not only 
be released in the ordinary course to representatives of the press in Washington but 
should be repeated persistently and hammered home again and again. Also, it 
should be sent directly to the state governments on request to be put to such use 
as they may determine. 

An interdepartmental committee of federal information services should be 
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appointed to make available in one place defense information for various state 
governments on request. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION TAKEN 


Preliminary action upon one of the most significant of these recom. 
mendations was a third noteworthy development. The Special Defense 
Unit of the Department of Justice made a study of the foreign propa- 
ganda problem in this country, this study leading to the adoption of a 
number of restrictive measures by the federal government, including the 
interruption of the persistent flow of foreign propaganda prints into the 
United States from Germany, Italy and other countries. 

After hearings in the House and Senate, the Voorhis Act was 
passed by Congress and approved by the President on October 17, 1940, 
making compulsory the registration of organizations aiming to over- 
throw any government—even a foreign government—and organizations 
under foreign control engaged in civilian military activity. The admin- 
istration of this Act was assigned to the Department of Justice. 

At about the same time, in the autumn of 1940, began the efforts 
toward revision of the Foreign Agents Registration Act which have 
recently culminated in the adoption by Congress of substantial amend- 
ments which have now been approved by the President. The administra- 
tion of this disclosure act is shifted under these amendments to the 
Department of Justice.* 

The new effort to cope with nonmilitary attack also reached into 
the courts. The Transocean News Agency was indicted in March 1941 
and tried in July 1941. In this case, as in the case against the Bookniga 
Corporation, the principle of identifying propaganda material by estab- 
lishing parallelism with known propaganda themes was established in 
court and may prove to be one of the most important developments in 
the intellectual struggle of this war. 

In other words, long before we entered the war, various private or- 
ganizations’ research projects, Congress, the courts, and the Department 
of Justice, through the machinery of the MacCormack Act and the 
Voorhis Act, had evolved the theory and techniques by which propa- 
ganda could be identified and exposed to public view for appraisal. The 
method was not to suppress and to “crack down” upon our enemies. 


* See Bruce Lannes Smith, “Democratic Control of Propaganda through Registration and Dis- 
closure,” THe Pusiic Opinion QuarTERLy, 6:27-40 (Spring 1942).—The Editor. 
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Instead we required them to register their propaganda, their financial 
backers, and their activities. 

But our efforts were not confined to defense at home. We also began 
to fight the Axis at its own game in other countries. The Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs began to take an active part in combating Axis 
propaganda in Central and South America. By the summer of 1941, 
the Coordinator of Information was actively working in other foreign 
fields with propaganda beamed to the various foreign publics. 


NEW AGENCIES FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS AND RESEARCH 


By December 7, 1941, the federal government had also made valu- 
able progress in another field—the facilities and techniques for obtain- 
ing information for use in the battle of the mind. Attention should be 
called, for example, to the establishment and growth of the Research 
and Analysis Branch of the Bureau of Public Relations of the War De- 
partment. Certain radio news commentators were being monitored and 
reported systematically for the high officials of the Department. News- 
papers and clippings procured through the Office of Government Re- 
ports are combed for items on the Army’s activities. Newsreels likewise 
are examined for Army material. Systems were developed there over a 
year ago for measuring impressionistically, but nevertheless methodi- 
cally, the favorable, unfavorable, and neutral comments. Other pro- 
cedures were experimented with by the Special Defense Unit of the 
Department of Justice for the same purpose with respect to the foreign 
language press. This was a by-product of the Unit’s work in connection 
with propaganda analysis and the administration of the Voorhis Act. 

From June 1940, to December 1941, increasing demands were made 
upon the Office of Government Reports. The various war-connected 
information offices of the government were calling for more and more 
service. It was not enough to get clippings from 400 newspapers received 
by OGR on topics of interest to the information offices and policy people. 
The OGR developed a daily index. Officials engaged in prosecuting the 
war wanted to know promptly what the newspapers of the country 
were saying, what the complaints were, what policies were meeting 
approval. 

Another significant development was the organization in 1941 of 
the Foreign Broadcast Monitoring Service. Long before Pearl Harbor, 
this agency had been furnishing reports on the content of short-wave 
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broadcasts to the War Department, the Board of Economic Warfare, and | 


other agencies. The Monitoring Service has become a valuable wea 
for the ideological war against the Axis and is undoubtedly destined to 
be one of the most useful instruments of grand strategy. 

In still another field—public opinion analysis—the government had 
gained important experience by the autumn of 1941. The resources of 
various market research organizations had been placed at its disposal, 
A number of government officials had become accustomed to receiving 
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from private agencies confidential reports on the results of polling. Some } 
departments had occasionally suggested to established polling organiza. | 


tions the use of certain questions, the answers to which proved useful to 
administrators. Written questionnaires handled through the mail had 
become the established tool of a number of defense agencies and others. 


WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Before Pearl Harbor the Department of Agriculture had gone fur- 
ther than any other agency in systematically probing the minds of the 
public on vital issues. For example, methods developed under the Divi- 
sion of Program Surveys in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics made 
it possible for the information and policy officials of the Department of 
Agriculture to find out quickly, and accurately how farmers in a certain 
area felt about the “Food for Freedom goals.” The reports indicated 
that farmers were somewhat hesitant about increasing production be- 
cause of the uncertainty as to the future of prices for their products. The 
Information Office accordingly changed the character of its program 
with a view toward eliminating this uncertainty. 

Among the private agencies which were helping the government in 
this field of public opinion analysis were the Fortune Poll, which had 
shown the way in exploring some of the areas of greatest public need, 
the Gallup Poll, and other well-known market research and polling 
agencies. In addition, certain industrial and utility corporations had 
placed some of their studies in public opinion and content analysis at 
the disposal of the government. Many privately financed experimental 
studies were also under way and available to the government. These in- 
cluded the War Communications Research Project at the Library of 
Congress, the Kris project at the New School of Social Research, the 
Office of Radio Research at Columbia University, the Princeton Listen- 

ing Center, the Office of Public Opinion Research at Princeton, the 
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American Film Center, to name only a few. Some of these projects were 
exceedingly useful to government officials. The country was edging 
closer to war, and surveys based on interviewing of cross-sections of the 
population indicated that the policies of the Administration in foreign 
affairs were meeting general acceptance despite the activities of the 
America First groups. 

In the spring of 1941, the Office of Civilian Defense was organized 
and, under its Executive Order, charged with the responsibility for 
civilian morale. In the words of the Order, it was directed to “consider 
proposals, suggest plans, and promote activities designed to sustain the 
national morale and to provide opportunities for constructive civilian 
participation in the defense program.” Actually, OCD never undertook 
specific measures in this field, although through its various State organi- 
zations it is now in a position to promote programs locally that are cal- 
culated to increase support of war measures. 

Against this background, it is not surprising that when the Office 
of Facts and Figures was established thought should have been given at 
once to the research facilities that were already available to the govern- 
ment for policy guidance. The need for investigating the areas in which 
the public lacked knowledge about the great defense problems was 
recognized immediately. 


THE O.F.F. IS CREATED 


With respect to the establishment of the Office of Facts and Figures, 
it should be explained that in the summer of 1941, there was a small 
division bearing this name in the Office of Civilian Defense. It was not 
until October that the Office was set up roughly in the position it now 
occupies, in the Office for Emergency Management under the direction 
and supervision of the President. 

The purpose of the O.F.F., as stated in the Executive Order which 
established it, is to facilitate the dissemination of factual information to 
the public on the progress of the defense effort and on the defense poli- 
cies and activities of the government. The Order goes on to say that the 
OFF. “shall formulate programs designed to facilitate a widespread 
and accurate understanding of the status and progress of the national 
defense effort and of the defense policies and activities of the govern- 
ment; and advise the several departments and agencies of the gov- 
ernment concerning the dissemination of such defense information.” 
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In establishing the Office of Facts and Figures, the Administration 
determined that departments, as far as possible, should speak through 
their own outlets, their own information sources. But the problem of a 
common information policy was very definitely presented and recog- 
nized. The solution of this problem became the function of the Commit. 
tee on War Information, the interdepartmental advisory committee 
which was set up under the Executive Order establishing O.FF., for the 
purpose of providing machinery for discussing war information policy 
problems and approving policy decisions. The policy adopted by the 
Committee was to give the people all the facts and figures possible, 
within the limits of national security. 

The Department of Agriculture Program Survey Division was en- 


listed, mechanisms for the using of polling machinery were worked out, | 


the various OGR services were called upon, liaison arrangements were 
made with the Foreign Broadcast Monitoring Service, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice was looked to for reports on the content of the foreign 
language press. Thus, when the Japanese struck with physical force at 
Pearl Harbor six weeks after the establishment of O.F.F., it was already 
making arrangements to organize not only the machinery for prepar- 
ing and implementing information plans and programs but also the 
procedures for finding the areas where the public most needed informa- 
tion about the war. The Office of Facts and Figures was undertaking to 
coordinate not only the information programs of the government but 
certain of the research facilities as well. 

As was to be expected, the period from December 7, 1941, to date 
has been one of extraordinary pressure, since administrative organiza- 
tion and actual operations have had to be conducted simultaneously. 

In practice, the Office of Facts and Figures has been serving as a 
staff to implement the policies adopted by the Committee on War In- 
formation and to execute programs of information designed in con- 
formity with the policy decisions. Since Pearl Harbor the work of both 
the Committee and the Office of Facts and Figures has had the objective 
of promoting the dissemination of as much information as possible on 
the general war effort, while avoiding any publication which would 
give aid and comfort to the enemy. The presence on the Committee of 
representatives of the War and Navy Departments and the Department 
of Justice facilitates the presentation to it of the attitudes of the security 
branches of the government. It has also been proposed that a staff at- 
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tached to O.F.F. should maintain liaison with the security offices of the 
government and examine systematically all of the government output 
from the security point of view. 

It was inevitable, of course, that the Office of Facts and Figures 
would work in cooperation with the Office of the Coordinator of Infor- 
mation, the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports, and the Office of Censorship. A single example will 
serve to indicate the nature and value of this collaboration. When the 
Office of Censorship laid down the lines within which the media of 
communication within the country would voluntarily refrain from pub- 
lications which might assist the enemy, the Office of Facts and Figures 
made certain studies of the practices of government agencies in issuing 
information of a similar nature. Interviews in the field indicated the 
extent of the public’s satisfaction with government information policy. 
A coordinated statement of policy governing the issuance of information 
on government procurement, production, and military affairs was 
finally worked out and cleared with all concerned, through the Com- 
mittee on War Information and its own deputies acting as liaison men 
with the departments concerned. Thus government departments have 
been guided in avoiding the issuance of types of information which the 
Office of Censorship had requested publications voluntarily to refrain 
from publishing, and the policy statement met with wide approval in 


the press. 
ORGANIZATION OF 0.F.F. 


To assist in implementing the policies adopted by the Committee 
on War Information, a Board of Facts and Figures has been created by 
order of the director. This Board consists of a director, an associate di- 
rector, four assistant directors who are in charge of the four Bureaus, 
respectively, and a group of deputy directors. The latter, acting as liaison 
officials, maintain constant relationships with the various agencies to 
which they are from time to time assigned to promote coordination of 
effort, to assist in eliminating duplication and contradiction in informa- 
tional effort, and to provide the Office of Facts and Figures with infor- 
mation on which to base its policies and operations. 

The four Bureaus of O.FF. are the Bureau of Operations, Bureau 
of Liaison, Bureau of Production, and Bureau of Intelligence. 

The Bureau of Operations was established to undertake the follow- 


ing principal functions: 
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1. To provide a central point of contact between the federal government 
agencies and commercial facilities in the field of domestic radio. It is the central 
clearing point within the government, giving guidance to government depart- 
ments and agencies and to the radio industry as a whole concerning inquiries 
(a) originating within the government and (b) received by the government 
from the broadcasting companies and stations. 

A comprehensive plan of coordination of government messages has been 
worked out, assigning specific wartime topics to programs, commercial and non- 
commercial, on all the national networks. 

Individual stations are provided with priority ratings on messages provided 
to them by various agencies and departments of the federal government. 

2. To coordinate the use of graphic media by government departments and 
agencies in connection with the war effort. 

3. To maintain close working liaison between the Coordinator of Goy- 
ernment Films, who is in the Office of Government Reports, and the other media 
such as graphics, advertising, radio, organizations, books, and magazines. 

4. To develop for submission to the President, and when approved by him, 
to carry out, special coordinated campaigns of war information involving the 
integrated use of all appropriate informational media for presentation of broad 
themes and policies that do not fall within the scope of any single federal de- 
partment or agency. 

WORK OF THE LIAISON BUREAU 


The Liaison Bureau serves as a focal point for contact with agencies both in 
and outside of the government, which are engaged in transmitting information to 
the public. The Bureau has five major divisions—Press, Government Liaison, For- 
eign Language, Book and Magazine. 

It is the responsibility of the Press Division to assist the American press in 
order to render the maximum aid to the war effort. 

One of the first steps in dealing with the press was taken by the Office of Facts 
and Figures when it invited the officers of the country’s leading newspaper trade 
associations—the American Newspaper Publishers Association, the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, the Inland Daily Press Association, the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, and the National Editorial Association—to 
constitute themselves an advisory committee. This committee acts on an entirely 
voluntary basis, retaining full right of discretion as to the degree of cooperation 
which it wishes to extend. 

Indicative of the services rendered by the committee are some of the topics 
which have been discussed at the committee meetings. Government officials re- 
cently felt considerable concern about the overoptimistic treatment of certain types 
of war news. Some newspapers were headlining the fact that one Japanese transport 
had been sunk, but buried down in the body of the story the fact that ten trans- 
ports had successfully landed their troops. 

There was also concern over the treatment of news stories based on enemy 
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radio broadcasts. Papers were reproducing these broadcasts verbatim, without 
adequate warning as to the hostile source from which the news came. 

These problems were discussed with the members of the Editors’ and Pub- 
lishers’ Committee, and they cooperated by circularizing the members of their 
associations with encouraging results. 

The Press Division is itself not primarily an information issuing agency. It 
not only works cooperatively with the press through the Editors’ and Publishers’ 
Committee, but also with the information offices of other government agencies. 


THE PRESS DIVISION AND COUNTER PROPAGANDA 

In one information field, however, the Press Division is an issuing agency of 
major importance—counter propaganda, A member of the Press Division staff is 
assigned to follow, study and analyze the great mass of propaganda material moni- 
tored by the Foreign Broadcast Monitoring Service. This material consists of broad- 
casts from enemy countries, from enemy-dominated countries, from neutral coun- 
tries and, of course, also from the Allied nations. 

Analyses of the Axis line are given to the press so the American people may 
be made aware of what the enemy is saying. Material obtained from foreign broad- 
casts is issued by the Press Division in press release form, or it may be placed in the 
hands of special correspondents, columnists or radio commentators for direct use, 
or for use as background material. 

The Press Division has special sections devoted to special segments of the 
press. The Weekly Press Section prepares and issues material keyed to the reading 
interests of the great audience of Americans who get much of their news from 
weekly papers. 

Other sections give their attention to the religious, iabor, educational and 
collegiate presses, and to that small but important group of more than 200 Negro 
papers. 

It is the function of the Government Liaison Division to mobilize for war in- 
formation purposes the extensive facilities for disseminating information which 
now exist in the various agencies of the government. This is largely a process of 
collaboration with information officers throughout the government in planning and 
programming their participation in the total war information effort. The Division, 
for example, works with the Director of Information of the Department of Agri- 
culture in making use of their facilities for transmitting information originating 
in all other agencies of the government. 

In addition to the information resources of the government, private organiza- 
tions engaged in patriotic and general morale activities provide a ready means of 
access to the public. They look to the government for guidance and assistance. The 
Government Liaison Division helps them to plan programs and obtain from all 
agencies of the government the essential facts and policy guidance they require. 


THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE DIVISION 


The Foreign Language Division, through all types of media, especially the 
press and radio, furnishes foreign born groups with government war information 
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identical or similar to the sort of information that the Office of Facts and Figures 
furnishes to the public in general. This Division endeavors to adapt such informa. 
tion so that it attains maximum distribution and greatest possible effect on the 
foreign born population. One main function of the Division is the encouragement 
of patriotic demonstrations by foreign born groups. A recent Slav Congress in 
Detroit, Michigan, at which almost a thousand more delegates appeared than were 
expected was due largely to the promotional efforts of O.F.F. representatives, This 
Division also regularly prepares releases for the foreign press in twenty-seven 
languages and is constantly processing German and Italian material for radio use 
throughout the country. Under a recent arrangement, one of the larger foreign 
language programs, “Uncle Sam Speaks,” is being distributed to twenty-three 
Greek radio stations. 

The Book and Magazine Divisions advise and assist publishers and writers 
working on projects involving government war information. To date, the work of 
these divisions has involved extremely active and continually expanding liaison 
with the media writers and agents. 


THE BUREAU OF PRODUCTION 
The Bureau of Production assembles information available in the several 
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governmental agencies engaged in war work, and with this material prepares | 


information for dissemination through official channels and occasionally publishes 
pamphlets. So far the Bureau has completed five pamphlets, of which two have 
been published and three are shortly to be published, and has several more in 
preparation. In addition it has written pamphlets, reports and memoranda for 


other government departments. An example is a Citizens’ Manual compiled by , 


Bureau of Production staff members for the Office of Civilian Defense. 

A second function of the Bureau is to suggest information programs both to 
other bureaus in the Office of Facts and Figures and to other government agencies 
and work out these programs in cooperation with the agency concerned. Typical 
of this activity is the Spring Production Drive organized by the War Production 
Board to encourage increased output in war materials factories; this drive was 
conceived and developed by the Bureau of Production, which wrote much of the 
material used. The Bureau also helps plan campaigns to keep the issues of war 
before the American people. It has, for instance, assumed almost complete respon- 
sibility for developing and presenting a continuous information program on the 
United Nations. 

THE BUREAU OF INTELLIGENCE 

The Bureau of Intelligence grew out of the attempt to bring together and to 
coordinate the various research and investigative operations carried on by various 
government departments and agencies and by private groups available to the 
government, so that information policy decisions might be made on the basis of 
fact. The Director of the Office of Facts and Figures, the Committee on War 
Information, and other policy makers desire to be advised from time to time as 
to how true a picture of the war effort the public has, what it has been told, and in 
what context the information reaches the public. They want to know how various 
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elements in the public have reacted to what they have been told, to events, to 
government and to enemy action; and the officials are also eager to know whether 
there are forces at work in the community which may disrupt public confidence 
and how such forces may be counteracted. 

Under the guidance and direction of a central staff (concerned with planning, 
over-all analysis, and the reporting of facts to the policy makers), the Bureau 
conducts operations which may be divided into the following principal categories: 


1. The Source Materials Division analyzes the story of the war effort as it goes 
out to the United States public from the policy makers of the United States 
and other countries. It studies the statements of United States government 
policy makers and those of the United Nations, the Axis output, and the 
statements of a selection of other policy leaders who share conspicuously in 
opinion forming. In the gathering and analysis of the facts about the Axis 
output, the Bureau of Intelligence receives substantial assistance from the 
Foreign Broadcast Monitoring Service and from the Department of Justice. 

2. The Information Channels Division analyzes the content of the important 
channels of communication to determine the effect of enemy propaganda in 
the channels, how the public is being informed or misinformed in relation 
to the war, and in what context news, information, official statements, etc., 
are being passed on to the people. This Division examines magazines and 
group publications, the press, the radio—especially newscasts, commentator 
programs, and the war related portions of entertainment programs—the 
films, cartoons, comics, and pictorial publications. In the gathering of these 
facts the Bureau receives substantial assistance from the Office of Government 
Reports, the War Department, the Federal Communications Commission 
and other agencies. 


An instance of coordinated effort by these two divisions took place during the 
winter months. With an increase in enemy submarine activity on the Atlantic 
Coast, some sentiment arose favoring the recall of American forces to our coasts 
for defensive purposes. The Secretary of War made a statement in a press confer- 
ence regarding the importance of a mobile armed force ready to strike anywhere 
in the world, in contrast to a force scattered along our borders. The Bureau ob- 
served that in some newspapers this statement received relatively little attention 
while considerable prominence was given to a statement by another influential 
leader calling for a return of the United States fleet. On the basis of this informa- 
tion, the Office of Facts and Figures was able to arrange for a series of prominent 
public statements clarifying American military strategy. 


ADDITIONAL DIVISIONS 


3. Another Division studies special problems arising in the most important areas 
in the United States as a result of such morale-influencing and opinion-form- 
ing factors as housing shortages, job discrimination, and temporary unem- 
ployment. The Division is especially concerned with the study of the effects 
of war and enemy propaganda in these various localities, and analyzes the 
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activities, publications and the state of mind of various racial, occupational, 
religious, and other groups engaged in manipulating attitudes of the public 
as a whole or sections of the public. In connection with special area and 
group investigations, the Bureau attempts to work closely with other govern. 
ment departments and agencies which have men in the field who are in a 
position to report about the views and activities of various groups in the 
community, or who have other sources of data bearing on the attitudes of 
the public in various sections of the country. Its usefulness is attested by the 
fact that an O.FF. interviewer seeking data on a certain racial discrimination 
situation demoralizing an important section of the public in a war industry 
area obtained information of value to the Department of Justice. In this 
instance, as in most others, more than mere information policy was neces- 
sarily involved. 

4. Supplementing the material elsewhere available on the public state of mind, 
a Division carries on regular correspondence with observers in various parts 
of the country—newspaper men, educators, librarians, and business leaders, 
etc. Correspondents are selected because their work brings them into intimate 
contact with the currents of opinion in their neighborhoods and because they 
are qualified to report objectively. 

5. A Division also collects and studies facts on the extent of radio listening, 
film audience, magazine and newspaper reading, etc. These facts are of 
special importance to the operating personnel of the Office of Facts and 
Figures engaged in radio coordination and in maintaining relations with the 
Government Film Coordinator and with publishers. An example of this 
phase of the Bureau’s work is a recent several weeks’ analysis of the extent of 
short-wave listening and of the use by press and radio of unconfirmed “news 
reports” from Axis sources—especially short-wave radio. Polling was em- 
ployed to measure the size of short-wave audiences and the effect of repeating 
in the media news from such sources. 

6. The services of the Program Surveys Division of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture are available full time to the 
Bureau of Intelligence. The Surveys Division is able to ascertain reasons for 
opinion conditions in various parts of the country and the effects of various 
specific programs such as the production campaign. The Bureau of Intelli- 
gence also has a Polling Division which formulates and pretests specific ques- 
tions and makes arrangements with private agencies to have questions about 
the state of public opinion asked of nationwide and area cross-sections of the 
public. This Division does its own coding and tabulating. 


In order that all data produced in these separate divisions may be digested, 
placed in perspective, and made useful for information policies and action de- 
cisions, there exists not only a central staff at the main office of the Bureau but also 
a panel of experts and part-time consultants whose experience and talents are 
drawn upon regularly by the Bureau. 
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THE O.F.F. AS SEPARATE FROM CENSORSHIP 


It is significant that in the present war the problem of censorship 
has been separated from government information policy. The Office of 
Censorship is an agency entirely separate from the Office of Facts and 


Figures and the Committee on War Information, although the chairman 


of the latter, the Director of the Office of Facts and Figures, is a member 
of the Committee on Censorship. Censorship is narrowed to interna- 
tional communications and advice based on security considerations to 
those who control the private channels of communication in the United 


' States. The Committee on War Information and the Office of Facts and 


Figures are concerned with providing the public with the maximum 
amount of information on the war effort consistent with national 
security. Their policies are, of course, consistent with policies adopted 
by the Office of Censorship. 


THE PROBLEM OF EFFECTIVE COORDINATION 


It is not the intent of the writer to make predictions about the ap- 
propriate form for the administrative reorganization of the information 
facilities and services of the government. One point, however, seems 
abundantly clear and deserves emphasis. Whatever form “reorganiza- 
tion” may take, the problem of effective coordination can only be 
achieved after substantial experience and the development of a coordi- 
nated system of liaison. 

For example, the agency whose work is aimed at demoralizing the 
public of an enemy country through subversive propaganda, or giving 
encouragement to the publics of other foreign countries in the fight 
against the Axis, should be in the closest possible touch with the agency 
which is concerned with informing the American people of the true 
character of the enemy. Again, an agency engaged in discussing publicly 
war aims and future world organization should be working closely not 
only with the State Department and American agencies concerned with 
informing the American public but also with government information 
agencies of our Allies. It would be futile if the American public accepted 
post-war international security measures and the publics of European 
and Asiatic foreign nations proved unwilling to accept them. 

A specific example of a successful liaison operation may be found 
in the “speech clearing” procedure which has been adopted by the Office 
of Facts and Figures under the general direction of the President. The 
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high policy makers who are covered by the directive make copies of 
their proposed speeches available to the Office sufficiently in advance of 
the time set for the speech to permit the liaison officials of O.F-F. to 
canvass other government departments and agencies apparently con. 


cerned with the subject matter of the speech, and to clear any possible 


policy conflicts in advance. The Bureau of Intelligence also quickly 
checks each of such speeches for consistency with stated government 
policy. This is not a censorship operation. The principle of censorship 
is not involved. This machinery, however, does provide a practical 
means of ironing out in advance a number of the different points of 
view on certain important policy matters that may from time to time 
exist within the government. Thus confusion in important public 
speeches is reduced to a minimum. It should be noted, however, that 
confusion frequently arises from press conference statements, testimony 
before Congressional committees, and “leaks”; and no central agency 
is directed to issue or to clear all authoritative statements on behalf of 
the government. 

Another liaison and coordination operation—this one a logical out- 
growth of the Department of Justice work in connection with propa- 


ganda organizations—is the systematic disclosure through appropriate — 
channels of the nature of the enemy, the conspiracy against us and the » 


activities of divisionists who follow closely the Axis line. Still another 
example is the cooperation offered by O.F.F. to various private organi- 
zations engaged in studying and promoting public discussion of war 
aims. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE PEOPLE 


With respect to the future, one additional point commends itself 
with increasing power to the person intimately connected with govern- 
ment information work. It is, in brief, that if the battle of the mind is 
to be won, we must know the people. 

In this country Congress, of course, makes the major decisions of 
policy, but these decisions ordinarily are in general terms. The executive 
branch, especially in wartime, is obliged to make daily decisions which 
interpret the large policy and to take actions which affect large numbers 
of human beings. Frequent elections and referenda are not practicable, 
nor would they be useful as aids to day-to-day decisions which must be 
made by the executive. 
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It was pointed out by Henry A. Wallace when he was Secretary of 
Agriculture, and by his assistant at that time, James L. McCamy, in an 
article in this magazine for June 1940 entitled “Straw Polls and Public 
Administration,” that “Above all, the executive official knows that a 
policy which does not conform to the will of the people to be affected 
creates overwhelming difficulties in its administration. Real efficiency 
comes not only from good organization and smooth procedures but also 
to an even greater extent from the willingness of the citizens to accept 
the policy and to share in its administration.” The administrative official 
needs to know whether his policies and procedures conform to what 
citizens want as well as to what they need, so that he can avoid wasteful 
conflict as well as lack of clarity. Thus the problem for the future is to 
perfect the means by which the attitudes of the people most affected on 
specific issues may be brought quickly and systematically to the attention 
of those who are making major policy decisions. 

Generally speaking, information officials must be taken more fre- 
quently into the counsels of the policy makers, and more frequently 
their views must be sought on the “public relations” aspects of policy 
decisions. A great deal of confusion and misunderstanding is caused 
today by the failure of policy people to clear with or even to consult 
central information officials before making policy announcements or 
even before deciding against making announcements. There is always 
the problem of balancing security and military considerations with 
considerations of public need for information. This is one of the most 
difficult balances to maintain. Whether or not information is considered 
as a separate problem administratively, the fact remains that it is itself 
inexorably interwoven with policy. The same is true of intelligence and 
research. 

One can readily foresee in the period ahead large-scale government 
activity in the field of rationing, price control, and industrial, business 
and production regulations of all sorts. Vast changes in our economic 
and social structure are likely to take place. The government is bound 
to make mistakes. Tremendous pressures are likely to be created. But 
if the government intelligence and liaison activities are properly inte- 
grated with administrative and executive activity in the various depart- 
ments, and if all important authoritative statements are cleared centrally 
before issuance to the public, mistakes are likely to be less extensive. 
There will be an opportunity to make corrections before too much 
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damage is done, and goals will be clarified so that energies may be 
directed where they will have the greatest effect. 

If the many difficulties of liaison and central clearance of informa. 
tion policy decision are overcome in the months ahead, the goals wil] 
be sharpened materially for government spokesmen. Their needs wil] 
be clarified and the public interest will be served. The United Nations 
will come closer to a unified policy. Communication media will be kept 
informed of the needs and helped not only to promote the war effort 


but to preserve their own independent existence. When hostilities cease | 
the public will be enlightened and prepared for the readjustment and ) 
the building of a new moral order on a firm understanding developed | 


even while the battle raged. 
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NAZI PRESS AGENTRY AND THE 
AMERICAN PRESS 


By SIDNEY A. FREIFELD 


AmERICAN editors are beginning more and more Mr. Freifeld is a graduate of the University 
to realize to what extent they have been duped of Toronto and has studied at the London 
by the Nazi press technique which finds even School of Economics. He was Rome corre- 
condemnatory publicity a left-handed way of spondent for the New York Herald Tribune 
getting across to American readers their care- and the London Times and News Chronicle, 
fully prepared doctrine of invincible might. Mr. and is now a news editor in the radio news 
Freifeld tells the story of this almost incredible division of the Office of the Coordinator of 
juggling of news with a fine eye for the irony Information. 

of the affair and makes some valuable obser- 

vations. 


‘Tm PROBLEMS Of wartime censorship and propaganda were discussed 
in detail at the annual conventions of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors and the American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
held during April in New York City. It is regrettable, however, that 
neither at these nor former ASNE and ANPA gatherings was recogni- 
tion given to a related problem similarly involving the freedom of the 
press and its responsibility to the American people: the exploitation of 
our newspapers by Axis press agents in their campaign of psychological 
warfare extending from January 1933 through Pearl Harbor. 

At the last ANPA convention, Frank S$. Hoy, chairman of the 
smaller dailies session, voiced the opinion of many of the nation’s pub- 
lishers when he criticized the government for putting out large quan- 
tities of “wasteful and silly publicity.” 

“Our newspaper offices are flooded,” Mr. Hoy complained, “with 
wasteful and silly publicity stories emanating from the Army and Navy 
services and from innumerable government bureaus. . . . Some of these 
releases go to a great length to tell us that . . . ‘three times as much 
coffee is consumed by the United States Marines as is consumed by 
civilians’; that ‘the armored forces at Fort Knox, Ky., have rolled up 
their sleeves and tackled with all of its energy the job of building the 
ultra-mechanized branch of the Army to its authorized strength’; and 
that ‘the modern Army horse has been streamlined to keep pace with 
mechanization.’ ”* 


1 Quoted in New York Times, April 22, 1942. 
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The majority of such items, Mr. Hoy added, never found their way 
into print. Were they, however, more “wasteful and silly” than some 
of the Goebbelisms which did find their way into print with monoto 
nous regularity, such as: “President Roosevelt intends to push his own 
nation arm-and-arm with Bolshevism into war”; “Wall Street interna- 
tional bankers railroaded through the Lend-Lease Act to amass blood 
profits”; “Selective Service is designed to make American cannon fod- 
der on the Continent for the sake of Jewry”; or “Secretary Hull is a 
frantic organizer of crimes”? These are random examples of “news,” de- 
liberately concocted by Nazi press agents under the guise of “official 
reaction” for American consumption, which have turned up on the front 
pages of American newspapers in a thousand variations in recent years, 

In reply to Mr. Hoy, it might also be pointed out that our govern- 
ment is only now belatedly attempting to nullify the repetitive effect of 
such items, for which Dr. Goebbels was able to obtain a phenomenal 
amount of free space in the American daily press during the past nine 
years. If our government has had to “sell” the war effort to the nation, 
arouse the people from pre-Pearl Harbor apathy and change certain pre- 


vailing attitudes of mind, it may in large part be due to Dr. Goebbels’ | 


nine years’ campaign designed to engender inertia and confusion; to 
incite group and religious tensions to a pitch unknown before Hitler; 
to arouse suspicions of individuals, groups and motives; and to divert 
attention from the main purpose of Nazism by the creation of false 
issues. 


Dr. Goebbels accomplished these objectives—with varying degrees | 


of success—not so much through the bulletins of the German Library of 
Information, the street corner harangues of the German-American Bund 
or short-wave broadcasts from Berlin, but by his shrewd and continued 
exploitation of our unwitting daily press, the best medium for the com- 


munication of ideas in existence. Paradoxically, the vast majority of our | 


daily papers have been opposed to Hitler in their editorial columns, 
but this has not prevented the incessant repetition of Goebbelisms in their 
news columns from exerting a great, cumulative effect—consciously or 
subconsciously—on the minds of the American people. 

Dr. Goebbels’ success as a press agent in recent years can be ex- 
plained by: (1) the special conditions inflicted upon foreign correspond- 
ents in Berlin (and Rome) ; (2) the highly subtle nature of certain Nazi 
propaganda themes which superficially, at least, seemed newsworthy; 
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) the uncritical acceptance by many of our foreign correspondents 
(and their cable desks) of the bulk of Nazi propaganda handouts; (4) 
the highly competitive split-second nature of American journalism, 
which is the best guarantee of efficient factual reporting in a free coun- 
try, but which has been shrewdly exploited by Dr. Goebbels in totali- 
tarian Europe; and (5) generally, the failure of the free press of Amer- 
ica to revaluate their news criteria when the point of origin is a 
dictatorship country deliberately manufacturing “official reaction” 
purely and simply to disseminate propaganda abroad. 


DR. GOEBBELS “FAIR NEWS” POLICY 


Very early in the National Socialist regime Dr. Goebbels laid down 
his ingenious distinction between “fair” and “unfair” reporting from 
Germany. “Fair” stories were those conforming to general Nazi “news 
policy” (Nachrichtenpolitik), plainly outlined for foreign correspond- 
ents in the press conferences at the Propaganda Ministry and Foreign 
Office; by the inspired Foreign Office “commentaries” (i.¢., handouts) 
like the Deutsche diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz, and by the 
oficial German news agency Deutsches Nachrichtenbuero; by the arti- 
cles and editorials in the controlled German press; by the statements of 
various “official” and “authoritative” spokesmen; by official com- 
muniqués; and by the usual “well informed” tipsters, commentators 
and rumor planters. 

The designation of “unfair” was generally applied to reporting 
based on personal investigation and the private and independent news 
sources of the foreign correspondent, and which ran contrary to general 
Nazi “news policy.” The treatment accorded to correspondents who in- 
sisted on reporting from Germany as they were trained to do in America 
is now pretty well known. If intimidation, denial of various news facili- 
ties and customary privileges failed, it was “suggested” to the corre- 
spondent that he leave Germany,” or he was unceremoniously expelled 
—which happened to many of the most distinguished foreign repre- 
sentatives of the American press. 

Faced with the competitive necessity of filing some budget of news 
from Germany, American news agencies and syndicates, and the large 


2 Most of the ideas set forth in this article apply to Italy as well as Germany, and in varying 
degrees to other countries under Axis domination. 
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metropolitan papers maintaining staff correspondents abroad, had no 
alternative than to comply—however unwillingly—with the general 
dictates of Dr. Goebbels’ “fair news” policy.’ 

While these conditions have been well enough known and have 
been described in detail,‘ their implications seem hardly to have been 
realized: viz., that dispatches from Germany and the other countries un- 
der its domination have, with few exceptions, been either factual news 
stories unobjectionable to the regime, or straight propaganda stories put 
out under the guise of “official reaction” but nevertheless deliberately 
concocted for public consumption in the United States and/or Ger- 
many. Ordinary censorship, with which the American press has had to 
cope in many countries and in many periods, normally operates only to 
limit the flow of factual, independently gathered news. But by aligning 
censorship’ with his “fair news” policy and exploiting the American 
news agencies’ competitive necessity of filing something from Germany, 
Dr. Goebbels succeeded in suppressing most of the news he did not 
want cabled while foisting upon us and the whole world a phenomenal 
amount of both obvious and subtle propaganda. 


“POSITIVE” PUBLICITY INEFFECTIVE 


American editors and our propaganda-minded public are generally 
wise to the wiles of press agents. They are adept in recognizing publicity 
“plants” and the manifold techniques devised by press agents to “sell” 
their clients. Nazi press agentry, however, has not been primarily con- 
cerned with such “positive” publicity or the creation of a favorable 
public attitude towards the “clients.” 

In earlier years, it is true, Berlin strategists did attempt this more 
obvious type of publicity. They deluged the world with copy to “build 
up” Hitler and his satellites, to depict the “National Socialist” regime as 

$It is not suggested that our press representatives in Germany or their employers here were 
“pro-Nazi” or should have been more “anti-Nazi” in the slightest degree. The political opinions 
and personal sympathies of correspondents or publishers are completely irrelevant as regards the 
problems discussed here. 

#See particularly, Edmond Taylor, The Strategy of Terror (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1940); Otto D. Tolischus, They Wanted War (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1940); Joseph 
C. Harsh, Pattern of Conquest (New York: Doubleday Doran & Co., 1941); and William L. 
Shirer, Berlin Diary (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941). 

5 Official pre-transmission censorship was established in Germany only in April 1942. The post- 


transmission type of censorship in force before that time was, of course, no less effective, as most 
correspondents with Berlin experience have testified. 
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a “Western bulwark against Asiatic Bolshevism,” and generally to 

amorize the “New” Germany in a favorable light. As the outside 
world began to learn more about the shocking policies of the regime, 
Goebbels’ publicity machine then attempted to whitewash the person- 
alities and practices of Nazis most in the public eye. When Nazism 
began to overrun its boundaries and foment political warfare in the rest 
of the world, this simpler “positive” type of propaganda concentrated 
upon justifying Axis conquests, depicting the happiness of “liberated” 
victims on being incorporated in the “New Order,” explaining away 
inconsistencies between Hitler’s publicized pledges and subsequent acts, 


~ and dispelling foreign fears of further conquests. 


An interesting example of this “neo-positive” type of publicity is 
this exclusive dispatch by Alvin J. Steinkopf, of the Berlin Bureau of 
the Associated Press: 


SMOLENSK, Aug. 11 [1941] (ap)—. .. This Monday in Smolensk is a great 
day for orthodox Catholics, who still are talking about the mass read yesterday 
in the white and gold Cathedral on the Hill. The ornate old structure was almost 
undamaged. . . . The Germans say that yesterday’s was the first public mass 
Smolensk could remember in the past twenty-one years. I saw some hundreds 
of worshippers, some of their eyes dim as they heard a stone-mason read the 
mass. That is, he had been a stone mason under Soviet rule; under the Czar 
he had been a priest. Yesterday this man, Serge Iwano Luskyn, laid aside his 
trowel and resumed the robes of his priesthood. 

“A big sign in Russian still on the front of the church describes it as an 


anti-religious museum.” 


Quite distinct from this “positive” favorable type of publicity are 
the propaganda themes which have been latterly grouped under the 
generic head of “psychological warfare.” Their ultimate purpose is to 
bring about the complete physical and moral collapse of foreign nations, 
or their elimination as a potential obstacle in Nazism’s path of conquest. 
They seek particularly to undermine the confidence of peoples in their 
government by continued vilification and abuse of leaders; to spread 
internal confusion, indecision and disunity; to spread fear and terror 
of Nazism and belief in its inevitability and invincibility; to manufac- 
ture artificial issues, bogeys and scapegoats; to engender apathy, hys- 
teria, panic, terror; in general—to destroy the cohesion, discipline and 
collective morale of groups within a nation and to destroy the national 
will-to-resist. Such psychological warfare, integrated with fifth column 
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operations, revolutionary political warfare and threatened or actual mili. 
tary operations, is what the world has come to recognize as totalitarian 
war. 


NAZI RUSES FOR MAKING HEADLINES 


This clear distinction between the two basic types of propaganda 
had great practical importance down to December 1941 (and to a lesser 
extent since that time). For instance, if a Propaganda Ministry official 
approached an American correspondent with the suggestion that he 
write a sympathetic article about Goering’s love of opera or the beauties 
of the “New Order”—i.c., straightforward “positive” publicity—he 
would in all likelihood have been turned down. But if a Propaganda 
Ministry official, or a Foreign Office “spokesman” or a Berliner Tage. 
blatt editorialist “charged” that: “Jews of all countries are organizing 
terrorist groups to bring about world revolution”; that Cordell Hull isa 
“vulgar agent provocateur”; that America is “invulnerable to attack by 
Germany”; that the United States is a “Judaized demo-plutocracy” and 
American democracy the “crassest dictatorship of money”—such “te- 
action” or “opinion” was automatically cabled to America and provided 
thousands of clippings for Dr. Goebbels’ scrapbooks. 

Consider, for example, the following dispatches, based on so-called 
“official” or press reaction and put out obviously with the express pur- 
pose of pick-up by our press. A survey of newspaper files will show that 
such items, with rich variations, might be multiplied a hundredfold: 


BERLIN, July 19 [1940] (ap)—Political circles, commenting today on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s acceptance speech, privately made no secret of their opinion 
that by aiding the Axis’ enemies the President is prolonging the war... .° 


BERLIN, Dec. 12 [1940] (up)—A leading article in the magazine “Berlin- 
Rome-Tokio” said today that “Germany has nothing against the American 
people” and added that “it is better to cooperate with Germany too soon rather 
than too late... .” 

“It is absolutely astonishing with what degree of stupidity, forgetfulness 
and irresponsibility British leaders believe they can count on the American 
people. America, they believe, should enter the war for England against the 
new order, from which the United States can have more advantages than even 
a victorious England could offer them.” 


6 This dispatch is particularly loose reporting, since there are no “political circles” outside the 
Nazi party, and the implications of “privately making no secret of their opinion” is ludicrous. 
A more appropriate tagline would have been: “American papers please copy.” 
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BERLIN, May 10 [1941] (ap)—German leaders gave the deepest attention 
tonight to American developments as the impression grew in Berlin that “war 
agitators” were gaining ground in the United States. . . .’ 


BE 





roME, May 13 [1941] (ap)—The official Italian News Agency Stefani said 
anda tonight that well-informed circles in Washington think “Roosevelt is working 
out an enormous political and financial combination in agreement with London 








Csser ” 
cial and Israel. . . .”* 
: he BERLIN, July 15 [1941] (ap)—Deutsche diplomatisch-politische Korrespon- 
utes denz, German Foreign Office mouthpiece, tonight accused President Roosevelt 
—he | of “preparing the most detestable trichk—namely, pushing his own nation, arm- 
nda in-arm with Bolshevism, into war... .” 
age BERLIN, Sept. 12 [1941] (up)—An authorized German spokesman tonight 
ing charged that President Roosevelt was attempting to build an “invasion army” 
isa ready at any time to give practical assistance to Britain and “make United 
by States men cannon fodder on the Continent for the sake of Jewry. . . .” 
and | BERLIN, Sept. 13 [1941] (up)—Authorized German quarters said today that 
of President Roosevelt's freedom of the seas speech had not affected formal diplo- 
ded matic relations between Germany and the United States but “inner diplomatic 
| relations” have been affected. ' 
led Most German reaction was in bitter attack on the President. 
, “All Roosevelt’s actions have one purpose and one objective—to precipitate 
the United States people into a Jewish war and preserve the position of interna- 
hat | tional Jewry,” authorized quarters said... . 
a7 BERLIN, Oct. 28 [1941] (up)—President Roosevelt’s Navy Day speech of yes- 
ol terday was reviled here today as the “ravings of a lunatic or a criminal.” 
= | The entire Nazi press seethed with an unprecedented flood of denunciation 
of the President, echoing the bitter pronouncements of authorized spokesmen. 
‘n- “Franklin Delano Roosevelt is not crazy but simply a political counterfeiter 
an | and shameless gangster,” the Nazi party organ, Voelkischer Beobachter, con- 
er cluded, after observing that “until now we were not quite certain whether the 
subterfuges of Roosevelt’s policy and his ever-increasingly hysterical outpourings 
ss of hate against the new Europe could be attributed to psychopathic grounds. 
TIf such obvious propaganda was to be filed at all, the correspondent would better have written 
that “the Propaganda Ministry desires to create the impression in America that ‘war agitators’ 
n are ‘gaining ground’ in the U.S.” The idea of “German leaders giving serious attention” as the 


“impression grew in Berlin” is farcical. 
® Needless to say, “Washington circles” thought nothing of the sort. By solemnly reporting 
. this obvious propaganda as “news”—without even highlighting the mythical nature of the “Wash- 
“ }  iMgton circles” by the use of quotation marks—the Associated Press diffused a vicious bit of 


Axis propaganda around the world. 








feat 
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“This supposition today is hardly justified any longer,” it said. “For the 
methods the President uses today originate not from a distorted imagination of 
defective mentality but directly from the forgery factory of the Jewish under. 
world. . . .” 

It was the first time in recent years that the German press and Nazi com. 
mentators had reacted so quickly to an utterance by Mr. Roosevelt, and never 
was the outpouring so unrestrained. 

The President was assailed as a “liar,” “faker,” “warmonger,” “lunatic,” 
“hireling of Jewry,” “criminal” and “fool.” His speech was called the “product 
of a sick imagination” and “such an example of shamelessness, rottenness, beast. 
liness and idiocy as never has been foisted on a modern nation.” 

“Roosevelt evidently has an ambition to go down as the greatest liar and 
faker in world history,” authorized sources said. “Never has such a specimen 
of mental breakdown been shown. One can only ask if Roosevelt is a criminal 
or a lunatic. Roosevelt said we would deny his allegations. We will not deny 
them. One does not take the trouble to deny a fool.” 


NAZI HANDOUTS—NEWS OR PROPAGANDA? 


Some news executives have sought to defend the verbatim reporting 
of Axis propaganda handouts—originating as “press reaction” or “au- 
thoritative opinion”—on the ground that they emanate from “official” 
sources. The “official reaction” of important governments is news- 
worthy, they maintain, even though it is deliberately manufactured for 
propaganda purposes. 

But surely that is equivalent to saying that the propaganda of any 
government must be reported in our press simply because it is “official.” 
The American press in that case would become the “official” press 
agent’s paradise; any government could pump its propaganda into 
America to any desired degree merely by issuing “official” handouts. 
There is surely no more compulsion for a free press to give the break to 
foreign “official” press agentry than to the handouts from Washington, 
Broadway and Hollywood. If, as Mr. Hoy pointed out, so many of the 
Washington releases are dumped into the wastebasket, should not the 
same treatment have been accorded many of the handouts from Berlin 
and Rome, for which the press itself paid the cable tolls? 

Another point made by some editors is that, even though articles 
in the controlled press and statements of Axis spokesmen did not repre- 
sent genuine “reaction” or “opinion” as in a free country, they merited 
reproduction here as an indicator of what millions of Axis subjects were 
and are being made to think. Certainly, an occasional round-up of for- 
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ign propaganda material and techniques would be quite newsworthy, 
if clearly labeled as such. But stories of the type cited above had previ- 
ously been repeated here in some form many times. To that extent they 
seem to lack the primary element of news: that a story contain some- 
thing new. The cessation of well known Nazi propaganda themes 
would be more newsworthy than their repetition. 

Since America’s entry into the war, the volume of press pickup 
from Axis sources has diminished considerably. This is not so much due 
to the technical fact that we no longer have correspondents in Berlin,” 
but possibly because this kind of “news” copy looks more blatant now— 
during a period of declared military warfare—than it evidently looked 
during the long preceding period of undeclared psychological warfare. 

Only after our declaration of war and the establishment of official 
censorship has the editorial blue pencil evidently been applied to the 
majority of run-of-the-mill Axis handouts. The few that do get pub- 
lished now usually carry editorial “precedes” warning the reader of their 
unreliable nature or frankly propagandist aim.” 

Competition between news agencies doubtless accounted for much 
of pre-war Axis copy getting on the wires. Both AP and UP correspond- 
ents returning from Berlin have told this writer that they often had to 
cable the most obvious and vicious propaganda because their chiefs 
would say: “You'd better file, because if we don’t, the ‘competition’ may 
do so.” Competitive newsgathering is the best guarantee of complete 
and accurate reporting—in America—but it leaves loopholes for ex- 
ploitation by shrewd press agents in the dictatorship conditions pre- 
vailing in most parts of the Continent. 


THE EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW TECHNIQUE 


Another technique of Axis press agents has been to grant well timed 
exclusive interviews with important officials to American news services 


® News regarding Axis and Axis-controlled countries now reaches America by: (a) direct 
pickup of short-wave broadcasts from those countries; (b) dispatches from Axis countries filed 
abroad by news agencies or newspapers of neutral nations (particularly Switzerland, Sweden and 
Turkey) and refiled to America; and (c) reporting from neutral capitals by American correspon- 
dents receiving Axis newspapers and releases direct. All three news sources provide the same 
loopholes for the infiltration of Axis propaganda as existed prior to our entry into the war. The 
chief difference, from the point of view of this article, is that now the brunt of editorial dis- 
crimination in the handling of Axis copy falls upon the news desks here, rather than on the 
foreign correspondent and his cable desk, as before the war. 

1° Cf. the cautious treatment by the majority of our papers of the “peace feelers” put out by 
the Axis (through neutral capitals) in April 1942. 
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or syndicates, relying on the certainty that the exclusive story will be 
played up abroad. In Germany, however, interviews were also subject to 
the dictates of “fair news policy.” This was the case last year when, to 
take but two outstanding examples, John Cudahy, representing the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, and Karl von Wiegand, chief 
correspondent of the Hearst Sunday newspapers, were “awarded” ex- 
clusive interviews with Reichsfuehrer Hitler and General Goering. The 
themes conveyed by these interviews—the “invulnerability” of America 
to Axis attacks and the “absurdity” of any Nazi designs upon the United 
States—require no comment here. Nor are the political sympathies of 
the interviewers in any way pertinent. The point is that such interviews, 
granted under the restrictions of “fair news policy,” converted the inter- 
viewer into a mere conveyor of an oral Nazi handout. 

Since Hitler came to power, his speeches have been given the widest 
possible coverage in our press. This has been criticized by some students 
of propaganda on the grounds that such speeches are made solely for 
propaganda in Germany or abroad, and that a free press need not donate 
him publicity space for such purposes. The writer cannot agree with this 
view. What Hitler, the head of an important state, says is news by every 
criterion. 

The manner in which Hitler’s speeches have been handled by the 
press may be more open to question. For instance, does every propa- 
gandist outburst deserve banner headlines and the lead position on page 
one? Does every speech deserve the tremendous buildup invariably 
created for it by the press agents in Berlin? When a news agency files, 
say, a 2,000-word report on a 5,000-word speech, should it “give the 
break” to just those phrases designed for the propaganda effect abroad? 
Should only the net new materiai be included in the news report or 
should the same hackneyed themes be carried time after time? 

Speeches by the head of an important state cannot be ignored solely 
on the grounds that they contain propaganda. Yet, many themes recur 
regularly in Hitler’s speeches, and for that reason are of doubtful news 
value. When a man bites a dog, the journalism textbooks say, that’s 
front page news. But by the tenth time he does so, the story will hardly 
rate a box on an inside page. And if the man bites the dog to get a little 
free publicity, it’s not unlikely that the story would be tossed out al- 
together as just another press agent’s gag. By the same token, when 
the “Jew bankers” (or “Bolsheviks”) are “charged” with fomenting 
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world revolution for the one hundredth time, should this rate banner 
headlines or a place in the wastebasket ? 


STORY PLANTING 


An important function of German psychological warfare is the 
planting of stories in the foreign press in the hope of inducing potential 
combatants to remain inactive during crucial periods of warfare; to 
arouse false hopes in enemy countries; to create terror or belief in Ger- 
man invincibility; and to mislead enemy commands. 

For instance, while the German armies were making every effort to 
crush Russia and take Moscow last summer, stories found their way into 
our newspapers designed to persuade us that the Nazis would have to 
fight all winter and that, therefore, there was no hurry for the United 
States to re-arm, or speed its arms shipments to Russia or Britain. “In- 
formed quarters” in Berlin “frankly” anticipated that the Russian cam- 
paign would last all winter."* Skis were allegedly ordered from Norway 
and “huge orders” were placed for winter overcoats. Here is a typical 
dispatch: 

BERLIN, Aug. 22 [1941] (ap)—While informed sources said the German 
army was expecting “the most important decisions before the snow flies” in 
Russia, it became known today that many sleighs are being provided for army 
use and that army demands for furs are large. 


The German army, it was explained, makes the most thorough preparations 
to cope with any kind of weather. 


The most neatly timed story along these lines cleared American 
newsrooms on December 8, 1941, a few moments after President Roose- 
velt finished his message to the joint session of Congress and just before 
the vote to declare war on Japan was taken. The story merely stated that 
the German Army expected to have to fight in Russia all winter. 

Last autumn, the world was electrified by the following dispatch: 


STOCKHOLM, Oct. 13 (up)—The newspaper Aftondladet reported from Hel- 
sinki today that “well informed circles” there understand that a British expedi- 
tionary corps has landed at Archangel, northern Russian port. The report said 
the British corps numbers “several tens of thousands” of men, 

The report did not state wher the British troops were said to have landed, 
but said they had not yet gone into action. 


11 As it turned out Germany did have to fight all winter but this does not alter the argument. 
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The effect of this story, which reverberated around the world for a 
few hours, was to raise false hopes among millions of persons hoping 
for a British “diversion” on the Continent—hopes that were subse- 
quently dashed when the story proved groundless. This is not a case of 
being clever with hindsight—rather of knowing that the Aftondladet is 
a Nazi-controlled daily and the source of numerous Axis “plants.”** 

During Germany’s great 1940 spring offensive in the West, the 
High Command arranged a conducted tour of the Low Countries for 
a group of selected correspondents. In a variety of ways the idea was 
planted that the dlitzkrieg was not going to continue from Belgium on 
into France, but would head across the channel to England. The Ger- 
man aim apparently was to tempt the British into withholding further 
aid to France, create alarm in England and a false sense of relief in 
France, and generate further friction between the two countries. One 
of the correspondents selected by the Germans for this tour was Louis P. 
Lochner for many years chief of the AP bureau in Berlin. Note the fol- 
lowing excerpts from his dispatches, datelined wirH THE WESTERN GER- 
MAN ARMIES, and widely reproduced in America: 


On May 22, 1940, he wrote (author’s italics throughout): 
Col. Gen. Walther von Reichenau waited in a peaceful old castle today for 
a telephone call from Adolf Hitler which would send the powerful right wing 
of the German army westward against a half-million Allied troops in Flanders. 
The object would be to drive back toward the English channel the forces 
which block a direct Nazi attack on England. 


On May 23, he continued: 


Here as elsewhere the roads of approach are jammed with infantry, more 
infantry, and still more infantry, and with artillery ever more formidable, backed 


12 The AP was not taken in by this story, and it had to spend many dollars cabling around 
the world for confirmation or denial. The British were put neatly on the spot and could only 
come out weakly with this: 


LONDON, Oct. 13 (up)—Official sources declined today to comment on the report that a 
British expeditionary force had arrived at Archangel. 


The Canadians were evidently in a worse quandary. They could only state that “National De- 
fense Headquarters has no confirmation that any Canadians are included in the expedition to 
Archangel.” Whereupon UP promptly made this startling deduction: 


oTrawa, Oct. 13 (up)—Tacit acknowledgment that Britain might have sent an expedition- 
ary force to Archangel was given today by a military spokesman here, but official defense 
sources discouraged any conclusion that Canadians might have formed a part of the force... . 


Aftonbladet was also the source of several Nazi “nerve gas’ phonies in May, 1942. 
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by an air force equipped to the last fine detail. All are awaiting Adolf Hitler's 
final command to go to England. Everywhere one hears soldiers singing the 
“Engelland song. . . .” 

Another thing the Germans are trying to do now is to try to smash enough 
Belgian and French airports to prevent the Continental Allies from bringing 
effective aid to England in the event she needs it, during any German attack on 
the British Isles... . 

The men of the armies with which I have been travelling for five days fre- 
quently ask me what has happened in the Channel. They seem to be itching to 
get over to England.... 


On May 24, Lochner sounded this tacit warning: 


Today for the first time since entering the Western zone of operations, I 
stand in an airport facing England—location not revealable—only thirty minutes 
from Britain as a Messerschmidt flies. 

In addition to air force and army officers we have also seen naval officers 
hastening back and forth in this area. That fact speaks volumes. These men are 
here for business. 


On May 26, Lochner sent the following dispatch: 


The progress of the German offensive has imbued army leaders with a 
buoyancy of spirit and a confidence that makes it difficult for an observer to 
realize that a bitterly fighting Allied army is not far away. . . . 

When correspondents entered staff headquarters no effort was made to hide 
highly significant maps. One commanding general had an enormous map indi- 
cating not only how the pincer movement was to work against the Allied forces 
in northwestern France and Belgium but beyond that how troops were to move 
in the offensive on England. 

He did not bother to remove it as we entered his private workroom. No 
one seems to care any longer whether the enemy knows the German plans.'* 


Just five days later, on May 31, Lochner gave the whole show away: 


Talk in army circles is to the effect that Germany appears again to have 
outwitted her enemies and now seems to be planning a concentric attack on 
Paris with Italians coming in from the South. 

On the Belgian front last week, all the talk was that troops would attempt 
to land in England first. That has changed. Now one hears that artillery shooting 
across the narrow Channel and the Nazi dive bombers are to keep England in 
a state of jitters while Britain’s last prop, France is being finished. . . . 

All signs point to a complete surprise of the French by the Germans. . . 


13 Tt is difficult to envision High Command officers leaving “highly significant” maps around 


| to be “discovered” by the foreign press. Might it not have been reasonable to assume that these 
maps were deliberately left lying about in a not-too-subtle campaign of press agentry? 
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It is interesting to speculate just how far Lochner—however un- 
wittingly—aided Germany in “outwitting her enemies.” And against 
these stories, it is curious to posit the remark of the AP’s general man- 
ager, Kent Cooper, when he answered criticism of the AP’s war cover- 
age by member editors: “We are an impartial news reporting agency, 
not a propaganda bureau.”"* 

About the same time that Lochner was filing the above dispatches, 
stories came out of Rome, designed to bolster the same idea of an inva- 
sion of Britain before France; to make Germany look invincible and 


deter us from accelerating our aid to England (“betting on a losing. 
horse”) ; and to get scare stories through to England and the rest of the: 


world. American news agencies carried a series of stories about a new 
armor which would make German parachutists invincible; bacteria to 
be used against the British people; an invisible scentless gas to paralyze 
enemy nerves; submarine trailers capable of carrying 1,000 fully-armed 
troops; and a new type of grasshopper trained to devour British crops! 
For example: 


ROME, May 28 [1940] (ap)—According to a report received here, the Ger- 
mans have been experimenting with a newly bred type of omnivorous grass- 
hopper that devours crops of all kinds, especially grain crops. 

These grasshoppers, it was said, could be transported in airplanes by the 
millions and released over British farms in an effort to starve out the British 
Isles... . 


ROME, June 2 [1940] (up)—Among new types of war equipment that Ger- 
many is reported here to be planning to be used against Britain is a submarine 
trailer for transporting large numbers of troops. 

According to reports current here these trailers, attached by a special cable 
to the stern of ocean-going submarines, are capable of carrying from 500 to 1,000 
fully armed soldiers. .. . 


It is not within the scope of this article to gauge the effects of Nazi 
propaganda during the past nine years on the minds of American news- 
paper readers. It must be emphasized that Hitler has not so much tried 
to make the United States an ally of Germany, as to prevent our aid to 
those who opposed him. He sought not so much to make Americans 
“pro-Nazi” as to forestall effective action against his revolutionary 
march of conquest. Merely to delay or hamstring action on the part of 
the United States represented a propaganda success for him. While Nazi 


14 Editor and Publisher, Oct. 25, 1941. 
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propaganda, in the last analysis, could not fool all of the people all of 
the time, it sought to fool a sufficient number of people long enough to 
paralyze action against Hitler, during the period when action would 
have been most effective. 

The fact remains that for nine long years, the news columns of 
American newspapers have been wide open to the most systematic, 
subtle and highly organized propaganda campaign in the history of 
our press. Reform in the handling of Axis “news” and claims has been 
stimulated by America’s entry into the war and the establishment of 
official censorship in Washington under Byron Price. 

Censorship, however, is an emergency measure and is no substitute 
for the sound editorial judgment of a free press. The primary responsi- 
bility for reform rests upon the press itself, which must revaluate its 
criteria of news when the point of origin is a dictatorship country with 
a subversive propagandist axe to grind. Having long ago learned to 
recognize and cope with domestic press agentry, American editors can 
surely adapt themselves to handling press agentry from foreign coun- 
tries, which will continue through and after this war regardless of its 
outcome. 





CURRENT PROBLEMS IN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By DICKSON HARTWELL 


In this article THe Pustic Opinion QUARTERLY 
presents the results of an experiment designed 
to provide its readers with practical, helpful 
information on public relations techniques and 
procedures. To secure material for the article 
the QuaRTERLY invited a group of public re- 
lations executives to discuss two current and 
pertinent public relations problems. In addi- 
tion to the Editor of the QuarTeRLy the group 
included: Charles C. Carr, director of public 
relations, Aluminum Company of America; 
Ralph Champlin, director of public relations, 
The Ethyl Corporation; Northrop Clarey, as- 
sistant to the president, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N.J.); Dickson Hartwell, Hartwell, Job- 
son & Kibbee; and G. Edward Pendray, 


assistant to the president, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. Hartwell prepared statements of the 
problems, directed the discussion, and sum- 





marizes herewith some of the observations of | 


the members of the group. These observations 
and suggestions do not necessarily reflect the 
experience of the companies represented nor 
are they necessarily the unanimous opinion of 
the group. They are a summary of ideas and 
discussion, not intended to be complete, which 
indicate how some aspects of these and simi- 
lar problems may be approached. The Quar- 
TERLY will welcome suggestions of problems 
to be discussed and reported in this fashion. 


Problem 1. Ina substantial and normally prospering midwestern city 
of 30,000, the XYZ Corporation operates a branch plant in which elec- 
tric stoves are manufactured. About 2,000 skilled men are employed | 
in this plant which has now been ordered to switch over to war pro- 
duction. At least five months will be required to make the necessary 
changes before the plant goes back into full production. Most, but not 
all, of the men will be rehired. Meanwhile community business will 
be seriously affected and the men will be out of work and doubtless 
tempted by high wages said to be paid in other cities. What public 
relations policies should be adopted to meet this situation and how 


should they be put into effect? 


This problem, while temporary, is admittedly one of the most 
serious facing American industry. It will affect an increasing number 
of plants in the immediate future. The role of the public relations man 
in solving this problem depends in part, as always, on two important 
factors: (1) the existing relationship between management and em- 
ployees as well as between plant and community; and (2) the extent of 
his field of operations. Public relations is defined differently by differ- 
ent corporations. In some, responsibility of the director of public rela- 
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tions ends with writing speeches and sending out press releases. In 
others, the scope of his work is limited only by his energy and capacity. 
But in many plants there are directors of industrial relations who may 
resent encroachment from the public relations office on what may be 
defined as their field. Actually these two jobs cannot be separated, for 
employees are one of the four’ clearly defined “publics” which industry 
must cultivate through sound public relations policies. Where he has the 
authority which his implied responsibilities justify, the public relations 
director (perhaps in collaboration with the industrial relations depart- 
ment) has a real opportunty to meet effectively many of the major prob- 
lems of this transitional period. 

First and foremost, in meeting the retooling transition, there should 
be no mystery about what the plant intends to do. Within the some- 
times strict limits of censorship and time allowed by overnight manda- 
tory orders from Washington, both the employee and the community 
should be fully advised as to what is to take place. 


FRANK STATEMENTS ADVISABLE 


On being advised that its plant must shift to war production, one 
alert company promptly called a meeting of heads of the local Chamber 
of Commerce, representatives of the unions, bankers, newspaper editors 
and other leaders in community life. At this meeting the manager of 
the local plant fully and frankly described what was about to happen. 
He did not hesitate to say that over a thousand men would be laid off 
for four months and that a certain percentage of them might not be re- 
employed. But, he pointed out, there would be an increase in employ- 
ment after retooling was completed. 

The manager then took his guests through the plant which was 
being stripped of its old machinery. He showed them which part of the 
factory would be utilized in the making of shells and where certain 
vital precision instruments would be turned out. Without divulging any 
secret information, he made those leaders feel that they were being 
taken into the inside, as it were, of that company’s business and prob- 
lems. 

The effect of this prompt frankness on the community relations of 
that plant was obviously most beneficial. Through the leaders the com- 
pany’s good will extended to the entire community. The potentialities 


1 Stockholders, employees, consumers, voters. 
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of such a plan, carefully followed through, are obvious. Dismay over the | 
serious loss to local business with payrolls virtually halted would be | 


| 


| 


reduced to a minimum. The grocer and the butcher knowing what was | 


taking place could liberalize their credit and could be in turn financed 
by their bankers. Installment companies might ease their pressure for 
prompt payment. Mortgages need not be foreclosed due to payroll stop- 


page. Consequently, men are less liable to be driven by financial pressure | 


to uproot themselves and seek jobs in other communities. 
The announcement of the proposed change-over is, of course, re- 


ported in the press as news. The public relations office should make | 


every effort to keep newspaper editors fully informed of progress. Photo- 
graphs, censored by proper authorities, especially those of inspections 


being made by bigwigs from Washington and the company home office, | 


maintain community confidence and uphold the belief that something 
is being done. Every time an important new machine is installed it’s 
worth a picture. Stories of progress made ahead of schedule are par- 
ticularly valuable. But it is unsound to do as some companies have done 


in setting a change-over schedule that can be easily beaten. The public is } 


beginning to question the honesty and competency of industrialists who 
are beating their own estimates by 25 to 50 per cent. 
ADVERTISING COMPANY PROGRESS 


With such an enlightened policy of frankness, again within the 
limits of government censorship, advertising can also be used as a 


medium for carrying a story to the community. A series of advertise- . 


ments directed to both the employees and the public informing them 
of the facts and of progress is an important supplement to progress re- 
ports in newspaper articles. When a company puts its story into a news- 
paper advertisement the public knows it means business. The public 
sometimes discounts a news story as “newspaper talk.” Properly pre- 
pared advertising, on the other hand, may convince many a skeptic. 
Such advertising should not be of the ancient and honorable “an- 


nouncement to the public” type, which consists wholly of white space , 


and type and which is too often considered to be the only method of so 
called “public relations” advertising. Except for completely out-moded 
precedent, there is no reason why the techniques which have proved 
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Employees to be rehired should never be dismissed during retool- 
ing. They should be put on temporary furlough and be considered in 
thought, as well as in fact, as among the active employees of the plant. 
There should be no loss to them of seniority, sickness benefits, or any 
other privileges which would have been accorded them had they come 
to work daily. They should continue to receive any employee publica- 


_ tion or house-organ which previously had been distributed to them. 
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Some companies have plans which provide lay-off allowances for 
their men. Faced with the knowledge that after the switchover they may 
reemploy a comparatively small proportion of their normal complement 
of employees, they sometimes find it difficult to decide what is the 
fair thing to do. One unionized company with a plant employees’ com- 
mittee (those companies which don’t have them might do well to ask 
themselves why) found it most expedient and satisfactory to turn this 
problem over to the committee for solution. With the full facts in hand, 
plus their more intimate knowledge of the welfare and needs of the men 
they represented, this shop committee was able to arrive at the most 


, equitable solution. Older men, eligible in a few years for a pension, were 


retired immediately without loss of privileges. After this group had been 
weeded out the more recently employed men were classified and let go 
if they did not fit the new needs. Gradually the committee reduced the 
number of men reemployable to the approximate number the company 
would require. Severance pay or lay-off allowance, which is generally 
up to one year’s pay for ten years of service, was paid by the company. 


PERSONNEL RELATIONSHIPS IMPORTANT 


In all cases involving personnel it is wise to announce decisions only 
after consulting, through their committees, with the men affected. De- 
cisions affecting employee welfare which are made by management 
without honest consultation with the employees themselves are a most 
serious threat to harmonious employee relations in industry. It does not 
matter that a decision may be for the benefit of the employee; if the 


_ decision seems arbitrary he may resent it. What the employee wants, 





and under present standards is entitled to, is to express his opinion. 
All medical services normally provided by a company should be 


' continued for furloughed employees during a retooling. One company 


which had initiated a series of talks on nutrition for wives of employees 
actually stepped up its program during the switch-over. Nutrition talks 
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for wives are sound public relations policy. Currently, there is a wide 
and growing public interest in nutrition, and women are eager for in- 
formation on this subject. Up to now, data have been too confused or 
too technical for them to assimilate even when it has been available. 





Recent authoritative discoveries in this field give industry an excellent | 


opportunity. for a valuable, intimate contact with the families of their 
employees and with their communities. It is particularly welcomed dur- 
ing a time when family earning power has been reduced—as during 
retooling—and there is a real need for meals that are wholesome with- 
out being expensive. Extension of this service without being paternalis- 
tic—from the lecture platform directly into homes which desire it 


through a meal-planner nutritionist—is a further and logical step. Proper 


nutrition will not only pay rich dividends in good will, it will have a 
sustained and increasingly valuable effect on employee efficiency. 
Some industrial organizations, in advance of receiving orders for 
conversion, have been plagued by a succession of rumors adversely af- 
fecting their employee and community relations. News stories on ra- 


tioning and pending stoppage of production in many lines have caused } 


considerable speculation as to the future of some plants. Some companies 
have been unjustly criticized for failure to seek war orders or fully to 
explore their possibilities for conversion. Public relations directors 
should be constantly on the alert to disseminate information through 
the press, through house-organs and other employee publications on 
the efforts being made by management to maintain maximum produc- 
tion. A newspaper editorial which appeared in a community where the 
Aluminum Company of America operates a utensil plant is convincing 
testimony of the results of effective public relations on this problem. 
The editorial pointed out, in part: 


“The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company’s plan for keeping 


its sales organization intact in light of future needs is a brand of re- » 


sourcefulness which pays dividends to the community. 

“The firm’s plan is one with which the ordinary townsman is 
not yet familiar even though it is known to those in closer contact 
with the company. 


“... The A.C.U. division of ALCOA employs about 2,000 of the | 


7,000 men on the firm’s payroll in normal times. In addition there are 
hundreds of white-collar workers in the main office here. To throw up 
one’s hands in defeat because of priorities would mean the loss of jobs 
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wide | for many workers in all lines—and an uphill battle to regain markets 
ir in- | when the war is over. 
-d or | “Not so, the A.C.U. The nucleus of its sales organization is in- 
able. tact, ready to carry aluminum into places far and wide when priorities 
Lent | are lifted after the war. It keeps alive the trade-name, “Wear-Ever,’ by 
their use of the term on other products. Not only will the ship be kept afloat 
dur- | but, as the firm’s treasurer, Carl G. Towne, remarks, ‘it will be ready 
ring to sail when the emergency is past.’ That will mean a resumption of 
vith- employment for now-idle workers who might, under other circum- 
alis- | stances, never have worked at the utensil trade again. And, now im- 
re it portant, it keeps the office force of Wear-Ever working through a 
oper trying period.” 
— It seems undesirable in most instances to attempt to meet part of 
the conversion problem through the device of special employee enter- 
for | tainments. Organization of new athletic leagues, dances, picnics, etc., 
af would be subject to misinterpretation and possibly damned as paternal. 
bow’ However, it would ordinarily be equally unwise to cancel such activities 
ised ' which are already a part of the regular routine of the public relations 
_ program. 
bess: TAXES AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
- Problem 2. In a small community a few miles from a major city, a 
plant was erected a number of years ago under an arrangement 
m whereby the land and plant would be free of municipal taxes because 
the of the great value of the plant’s payroll to the town. The community 
ing has grown into a fair sized city, other plants are located there and 
ang what was once cheap farm land surrounding the plant is now com- 
| pletely built up. There is a movement in the community to rescind the 
tax-free arrangement. If the plant were assessed at current valuations, 
Wain a very substantial sum would be involved with no assurance that the 
ase assessment would not be further increased in the future. What are the 
* public relations policies involved here and how can they be most 
= effectively implemented ? 
eo Implied in this problem is the entire question of community rela- 
sd tionship. Its solution is to be found in the following practices which 


up build good will among the family of employees as well as among the 
bs plants’ neighbors in the community. 
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It is axiomatic that no plant should at any time endeavor to avoid 
its rightful community tax responsibility on legal, technical, or any other 
ground. Frequently, however, plants, especially those operated by large 
companies, face unwarranted and sometimes punitive assessments. Oc- 
casionally, local tax authorities adopt a blissful if unfortunately ignorant 
assumption that there is practically no limit to the amount of taxes a 
firmly established plant will pay. These increases in local taxes often 
react to the detriment of the community, since they serve to prevent the 
expansion of the plant within the community and force corporations to 
look elsewhere when planning to erect new plants. 

The key to good, bad, or indifferent community relations is fre- 
quently found in the individual who as manager or superintendent is 
head of the local plant. Community relationships are apt to reflect his 
personality. If he makes friends readily, is active and interested in com- 
munity affairs and lives up to his position in the community, his plant 
is likely to be free of punitive taxation. This applies to the head of any 
business, large or small, in any community. However, the personalities 
and the public spirit of most superintendents—as well as those who are 
heads of businesses—need to be supplemented to a large or small degree 
by a planned program of community relations, which serves to integrate 
a plant, its manager, and its employees into the fiber of the community 
and into the appreciative consciousness of the local voters. 

Industry has two major jobs to do in the next ten years. The first 
of these is to win the war. The second is to build sound labor policies 
without which it cannot win the peace. Not only is the problem of em- 
ployee relations of major consequence to the public relations man in his 
community program, but it may also be national problem number two 
in the survival of American industry. 


IMPORTANCE OF EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


The first step in achieving good community relations is good em- 
ployee relations. To paraphrase the Carnation Milk slogan, community 
good will which comes “from contented employees” is about the best 
kind there is. The plant manager may do an effective job with com- 
munity leaders, but the employee, through his family and its wide circle 
of friends, usually offers the most effective single instrument for spread- 
ing the good-will gospel. No problem of community relationship can 
be satisfactorily solved so long as employees are antagonistic or even 
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indifferent. Before attempting to improve community relations a public 
relations director would do well to measure employee attitudes carefully. 
If what he finds is unfavorable, he, with or without his associates in the 
industrial relations division, has a primary job to do. Techniques of 
surveying employee attitudes are new but have been comprehensively 
studied and when properly administered are reliable.’ 

As employee attitudes are highly important in community good 
will, the results of some of these studies are of pertinent interest. One 
such survey revealed that a highly important group of workers did not 
even understand the company’s wage plan. It also turned up evidence 
justifying charges of favoritism. A wide belief prevailed among em- 
ployees that promotions were not based solely on qualifications. Today 
those potential sore spots are removed. 

Another large company also uses research as a basis for building 
good will among its employees. In one scientific study at a large plant, 
the company turned up 40,000 strike-breeding complaints, an average 
of four for each and every employee—complaints that in scores of other 
factories throughout the country have produced strikes. With a knowl- 
edge of the specific complaints in hand, the company was able to seek 
out and correct the causes. 


IMPROVEMENTS AFTER RESEARCH 


As a research project, the company put a number of workers into 
a test tube workroom. The group included three Americans, one Ar- 
menian, four Czechs, three Germans, one Irishman, and two Poles. One 
was an introvert, another a braggart; one was very short, another very 
tall; the degree of their education was as varied as their size and tem- 
perament. They were to work together in one room under a trained 
observer for six months. Once they became used to the observer, they 
worked normally. 

Numerous unsuspected attitudes were uncovered. The men re- 
stricted their output even though by doing so they also restricted their 
pay. They allowed no improvement in method by ambitious or better 
workers, they did not obey orders, they faked reports of the amount of 
work done, and each man produced 6,000 units an hour as against a 
standard of good work of 7,300 units per hour. One result was the dis- 
covery of psychological factors which later showed that half the entire 


2 The industrial relations section at Princeton University has considerable data on this subject. 
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plant—the men in the rear half—felt inferior, because of their location, 
to those “up front,” and therefore not only did less and poorer work but 
were continuously complaining of imagined but none-the-less serious 
grievances. 

Selling management on the importance of employee good will in 
promoting community relations is sometimes a vital part of the program. 
Production results are often convincing. This company’s program of 
research will cost a million dollars before it is completed. But it will 
pay large dividends because morale improvement will increase efficiency. 
By increasing the output of 10,000 employees in one plant by only 1 
per cent the gross gain to this company will be $300,000 a year! 

In a western Pennsylvania steel mill an employee program resulted 
within six months in an increase of 40 per cent in the amount of goods 
produced for each labor dollar spent. In another plant, standardized 
time for an operation was cut from 20 hours to 5'4. In another concern, 
a net loss of $50,000 a year was changed to a net profit of the same 
amount. Daily production was stepped up 30 per cent, wages were 
raised only 6 per cent, but annual employee earnings were upped 30 
per cent. Rejections because of defects were reduced to a negligible 
amount. 

In another plant an employee trouble-shooters’ committee rehabili- 
tated the plant equipment at a cost of $7,000 for material and effected 
savings in one year of $173,000. 

Even though sound policies of employee relations are an essential 
part of present day social obligations of management, and of good com- 
munity relations, they are justified solely on the basis of their importance 
to increased production. 


NEWSPAPER RELATIONS 


Newspaper relations have a vital place in a community public rela- 
tions program. They can be best established on the basis of absolute 
frankness at all times. The function of the public relations man, as far 
as the newspaper editor goes, is to provide service. He is not there to 
cover up either with whitewash or eyewash. If an employee is seriously 
injured he should inform his newspapers of the facts at once, regardless 
of what caused the accident or whose fault it was. This does not mean 
that he should telephone the editor any time someone cuts a finger, but 
if he is to err in providing information, he should give more than is 
wanted rather than less. 
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Probably under most circumstances, except in very large cities, it is 
unwise to employ a man from a local newspaper for a job in the pub- 
licity department. Even though honorable, motives would be immedi- 
ately suspect. And in the mistaken but popular belief that a publicity job 
is all play and no work other newspaper men might be seriously offended 
that they were not picked for the job. 

In most, though not every, plant there should be one company execu- 
tive who is responsible for contact with local newspapers. This executive 
is appointed as spokesman even though he is not a member of the public 
relations staff of the company. In the case of large plants, two such 
executives should be appointed and the newspapers should have infor- 
mation on file where they can be reached for comment at home or office. 

Local advertising is important. National “good-will” advertising 
may profitably be carried locally on a somewhat heavier schedule than 
might be the case in another community offering the same potential 
market. In some cases, it is believed that product advertising should also 
be carried in plant communities on a schedule which is out of propor- 
tion to the local market. Product advertising serves to remind the com- 
munity that the company is aggressive in its efforts to sell the results of 
the community’s labor. Such reminders build good will. 

All local advertising should be placed directly by plant managers 
or company representatives. 

The house-organ may be mailed to community leaders as a means 
of keeping them informed as to what is going on in the plant. They 
should understand, however, why it is being sent to them. A printed 
note may be clipped to the publication from time to time with variations 
of this reminder: “The XYZ plant is an important part of your com- 
munity. To keep you informed of what is happening here, we have 
placed your name on a special mailing list to receive our bulletin.” Occa- 
sional references to number of employees, size of payroll, local taxes, 
etc., may be appropriate, but it is undesirable to make the recipient 
believe he is the object of a “message.” 


ATTITUDE TOWARD EMPLOYEES IN ARMED FORCES 


Men in the armed forces, former employees of the plant, should 
also receive the house-organ, and every effort should be made to secure 
news from them about their activities for articles in the publication. This 
is simply good editorial practice and as such will serve to enhance com- 
munity interest in the publication. Photographs are especially valuable 
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and may occasionally be appropriate for reproduction in the local 
papers, as well as in the house-organ. 

Community good will is affected by the interest which the company 
takes in the draft status of its employees. Occasionally draft boards have 
overlooked specialized qualifications of highly trained technical men, 
and would have sent them into the infantry as buck privates if the com- 
pany had not interceded in their behalf to assure that their specialized 
talents would be utilized to the utmost in the armed forces. Such an 
act by the company is not only patriotic in that it gets badly needed 
technicians into their proper place in the war effort, but it also builds 
a favorable community reaction. 

Charity advertising does not produce good will and should be 
consistently avoided as a matter of policy. Contributions to recognized 
local charities, however, are an important part of community life. But 
in making such a contribution the company or plant manager has a 
special responsibility. His contribution will be an example and will spur 
others to do likewise. He must, therefore, investigate carefully and fully 
every project to which he contributes. 

Solicitation of suggestions from employees for the improvement of 
products, plant and manufacturing methods creates valuable community 
good will. Many plants have “suggestion boxes” to which employees 
are more or less encouraged to give their ideas. Every idea should be 
acknowledged and in every case where the suggestion is found unusable 
an explanation as to why the suggestion cannot be adopted should be 
forthcoming. Some successful idea plans provide for compensating the 
employee for his suggestion. One which has worked notably well passes 
along to the employee 10 per cent of any saving made by the company 
as a result of adoption of his idea. Payments of hundreds and occasion- 
ally thousands of dollars for a single suggestion have a marked and 
obvious effect on community attitudes. In addition, such a system of 
rewards is patently good business. 


LOCAL PUBLICITY 


It is important to remind the community through advertisements 
and news stories, as well as other media, how the plant benefits and is 
an integral part of the community. Information should be distributed 
to the local press on how much payroll and taxes the plant provides for 
the community and, even more important, how much the plant buys 
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locally. Such information can be embodied in lectures by representa- 
tives of the plant before community groups such as Chamber of Com- 
merce, service and women’s clubs, church groups, all of which provide 
an excellent means of making personal contact between the plant and 
the community. Effective speakers are always a major asset and they 
can be developed. 

Some companies have succeeded with their community relations 
through a wide variety of activities such as listed below, many of which 
are adaptable to most plants: 


1. Localize and personalize local advertising. Local advertising 

which boosts the community is highly effective. 

Employ people who live in the community whenever possible 

—and let the community know about it. 

3. Donate the executives meeting room and plant auditorium to 
any community groups which wish to use it. Make all company 
property available to the community wherever practical. 

4. Within the limits of censorship invite the community at least 
once a year to open house at the plant. This is particularly effec- 
tive when the employees participate by bringing their own fam- 
ilies and friends. 

5. Insofar as possible the plant should have as neat an appearance 
as the home of its manager. 

6. Give employees time off for all civic activities from paying a 
parking ticket or voting to jury duty. 

7. Employees should always be encouraged—though not driven— 
to participate in community affairs, such as war relief, Com- 
munity Chest, Boy or Girl Scouts, etc. It is good not only for 
the community—it is good for the employee as well. 


As with all aspects of public relations, sound community relations 
—and the avoidance of punitive or unfair taxation—cannot be achieved 
overnight. It is fatal to wait until the heat is on before adopting sug- 
gestions such as those briefly developed here, which are at least a part 
of the answer to the problem. If they are to become effective, they must 
be made a part of everyday life. They must represent what the plant or 
the company stands for; they should be a reflection of an attitude toward 
people, and the community, the cornerstone of which is sincerity. To 
the degree which they are based on sincerity—to that degree and no 
further will they be successful. 


tv 





DO INTERVIEWERS BIAS 
POLL RESULTS? 


By DANIEL KATZ 


Interviewers as members of the society which 
they study may themselves be a source of bias 
in public opinion studies. The experiment’ here 
reported compared the findings of white-collar 
interviewers of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion with the findings of working-class 


worked under the same instructions they did 
not find the same public sentiment on labor 
and war issues. The author, an associate profes- 
sor of psychology at Princeton University, is a 
member of the Princeton Office of Public Opin- 
ion Research. 


interviewers. Though both interviewing staffs 


Bee oral interview has been replacing the written questionnaire and 
the mail ballot in ascertaining people’s attitudes. Many individuals are 
either unwilling or unable to fill out written schedules. Thus, studies 
which rely on paper-and-pencil methods run the risk of bias because of 
the selection of only those people sufficiently interested and sufficiently 
literary to express themselves on paper. On the other hand, use of the 
interview may also bias the results of a study, since the interviewer is 
a human personality and is, therefore, not a completely objective record- 
ing instrument. 

In spite of the growing reliance upon the interview in public opin: 
ion polls, personnel practice, sociological research, and clinical investiga- 
tions of personality, only casual attention has been given to the character- 
istics of the interviewer and the conditions of interviewing which may 
influence the returns. The purpose of the present study, therefore, is to 
discover the influence of the social status of the interviewer upon the 
findings he reports. This limited aspect of the problem of the bias 
introduced by the interviewer is important, both in relation to the whole 
question of interviewing-method, and to the specific question of the 
accuracy of public opinion polls. 

The question of poll accuracy was the specific origin of the present 

1 This study from the Office of Public Opinion Research of Princeton University, under the 
directorship of Hadley Cantril, was made possible through the funds granted to this office by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and through the cooperation of the American Institute of Public Opinion. 
The American Institute made available many of its facilities and released its chief interviewer, 


Samuel Northcross, to direct the field work of the experiment. To Samuel Northcross and his 
assistants William Salstrom and Grace Northcross the study is indebted for their able and energetic 


contributions. 
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investigation. The public opinion polls which employ the interview 
method have been markedly successful in forecasting election results. 
Their predictive performance, however, has contained a margin of error 
in excess of chance variability in that they have consistently underesti- 
mated the Democratic vote.* In analyzing the predictive performance of 
the polls in 1936, Dr. Cantril and the writer pointed out that one source 
of error could be the social status of the interviewer.’ The interviewing 
stafls employed by the polls come from a rather narrow range of the 
socio-economic scale. They are well above the median of the population 
in income, they are mostly people with some college education, they are 
better dressed, more academic in speech, and more bourgeois in outlook 
than the lower income groups they interview. This higher social status 
could affect their findings in three ways: (1) Respondents have a ten- 
dency, often unconscious, to give the answers they think their question- 
ers expect. (2) In labor districts, where unionism has been an issue, the 
white-collar interviewer may meet active resistance in the form of deceit 
or non-cooperation from the worker who is suspicious of company 
spies. (3) The white-collar interviewer may unconsciously select his 
respondents instead of rigorously following his instructions. 

To test the effects of the social status of the interviewer two separate 
interviewing staffs were employed. The wAite-collar, or control staff, 
consisted of five Gallup interviewers, regularly employed by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, and four new interviewers eligible for 
the American Institute, some of whom have been subsequently used by 
that organization. The working-class, or experimental staft was made 
up of eleven wage workers, some of them mill hands, and most of them 
with no college training. The two groups of interviewers were sent into 
the same low-rental areas of Pittsburgh with the same instructions and 
the same ballot or questionnaire during the two weeks beginning March 
1, 1941. Pittsburgh was selected as an industrial town with a fair propor- 


2Thus in 1936 both the American Institute of Public Opinion and the Crossley Survey 
averaged a 6 per cent state-by-state error in overestimating the Republican vote. In 1940 the 
same tendency was in evidence to the extent of a 2.5 per cent error. In only one state did Gallup 
overestimate the Democratic vote by over 2 per cent, whereas in 24 states he overestimated the 
Republican vote by more than 2 per cent. The Fortune Survey, though predicting the exact per- 
centage of total popular vote, showed a greater bias than Gallup and Crossley in its sectional 
figures. Cf. D. Katz, The Public Opinion Polls and the 1940 Election, Pusiic OpiInton QuARTERLY, 
1941, 5, 52-78. 

8 Katz, D. and Cantril, H. Public Opinion Polls, Sociometry, 1937, 1, 155-179. 
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tion of labor union people so that the results of the experiment are most 
applicable to industrialized, unionized sections of the United States. 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF INTERVIEWERS 


The selection of the white-collar interviewers presented no problem, | 


The five resident American Institute interviewers available at the time 
in the Pittsburgh area were taken. They were supplemented with four 
white-collar applicants from an employment service. These nine people 
were typical of the American Institute staff in their occupational callings 
of selling, advertising, writing, and newspaper work. Their ages ranged 
from 21 to 36, with half of the group under 25. 


The selection of the experimental staff of wage workers presented | 


two basic problems: (1) To what extent should the two staffs be equated 
to measure the effects of social status? Membership in the lower socio- 
economic ranks in the industrial East is accompanied by such factors as 
nationality, religion, and education. Some of these factors, such as educa- 
tion, are part and parcel of the differential under investigation. Hence 
the experimental staff was equated to the white-collar staff only in sex, 
age, and place of birth. No foreign-born interviewers were used, though 
the experimental staff was less native than the control staff in birthplace 
of parents. (2) The second problem was the practical difficulty of find- 
ing mill hands who were competent and willing to do the work. Most 
factory workers are not accustomed to handling verbal materials, nor 
are they familiar with the sales type of work involved in interviewing. 





| 
' 
’ 


Moreover, the brighter and more energetic factory workers are already | 


employed. As a result it was impossible to obtain an ideal working-class 
staff of nonclerical factory workers. 

The working-class staff was recruited from an employment agency, 
from people recommended by a representative of the local Community 
Chest, and by grapevine telegraph. Word spread through the poor areas 
of the town that there was a man at the Pittsburgher Hotel who was 
actually paying people for asking questions. From the above sources the 
field director was deluged by more than a hundred applicants. The great 
majority of the applicants were found wanting when put to the actual 
test of interviewing, or discovered themselves it was not the sort of work 
they wanted to do. The final staff which was used did not, therefore, 
fulfill as adequately as could be desired the criterion of membership in 
the nonclerical working class. Two of the eleven had had some college 
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most | training; four of them were clerical rather than factory workers; and 
es. only four of them came from families in which there were union mem- 
bers. In these respects the study was loaded against positive results for 
the hypothesis under investigation. On the other hand, three of the 
blem. | experimental staff were of Jewish extraction as against only one Jewish 
time | interviewer on the white-collar staff. Since Jews tend to be somewhat 
four | more on the liberal and radical side of social issues, this difference be- 
eople | tween the staffs will have to be taken account of statistically in consid- 
llings | ering the results. 
inged | The director of the field work who selected and trained the inter- 
viewers was the chief of the interviewing staff of the American Institute 
ented | of Public Opinion. In training the new men he followed his usual pro- 
uated | cedure when training applicants for the home office staff of the American 
socio | Institute. This training is not very intensive but consists of explaining 
FS aS | the ballot, giving as many tips about interviewing difficulties as possible 
duca- verbally, taking the candidate out into the street and demonstrating to 
lence | him how an interview should be conducted, and then making him do 
1 S€X, | it under supervision. The ballots turned in by the candidate are inspected 
— | for completeness and internal consistency. In this study, moreover, the 
“ee: | field director or one of his assistants reinterviewed the same respondents 


find- ' : 
for whom ballots were turned in from time to time. Any gross discrep- 


Most ' , ‘a 

nor | 22¢y was pointed out to the candidate, and if a repetition occurred, the 
ving ' applicant was dismissed. Though some applicants were found incom- 
eady | petent, only two deliberately faked interviews. All ballots of incompetent 
class | or dishonest interviewers were, of course, discarded. 

| EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SUBJECTS 

SCY, | : 
inity | The experimental staff and the control staff each completed about 
areas | 600 interviews. A systematic attempt was made to equate the two groups 


was | of subjects or respondents, but the attempt deliberately did not go much 
sthe | beyond the procedures employed by the public opinion polls. First of 
zreat | all, the ballots turned in at the end of the day were inspected that night 
ctual | to check on obvious characteristics in respect to which the two groups 
vork | of respondents might not be comparable. Then instructions were given 
fore, | the next morning to the interviewers in an effort to balance the groups. 
ip in | Secondly, the interviewers from the two staffs were sent into the same 
lege | type of district to obtain their interviews. The city wards were marked 
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off into blocks and the blocks were staggered for control and experi- 
mental interviewers so that they were assigned to equivalent rental areas, 

Interviewers did not, however, do all their interviewing from door 
to door. Within the area assigned to them they interviewed people on the 
street. A more rigorous control would have been door-to-door interview- 
ing according to houses assigned from rental lists. But the usual polling 
procedure, which we were trying to duplicate, does not use such rigor- 
ous assignment. 

That the interviewer, in spite of definite instructions and training, 
does some unconscious selecting of cases is apparent when a comparison 
is made of the composition of the two groups of respondents. On the 
whole, the groups are similar, but they are not completely equivalent 
samples. They are identical in sex distribution. With respect to age, 
marital status and nationality, slight differences appear and these differ- 
ences are larger when education, occupation, economic status, and relig- 
ious affiliation are considered. The experimental interviewers report a 


lower average age for their respondents, placing 6 per cent less of them | 


in the group over 50 years of age than do the white-collar, or control, 
interviewers. On the other hand, the control interviewers report 3 per 
cent less of their cases in the age group between 4o and 50 than do the 


experimental interviewers, though in the youngest age group (under | 


25) the experimental respondents are 3 per cent higher than the control 
respondents. Marital status shows the expected difference between the 


two groups suggested by the age differential. Four per cent more of the | 


control respondents are married than of the experimental respondents. 
About 4 per cent more of the respondents interviewed by the experi- 
mental group are native born than the respondents interviewed by the 
control group. 

The differences with respect to education, occupation, economic 
status, and union membership are in essential agreement. The experi- 
mental interviewers sampled a somewhat better educated group, of 
higher occupational calling, of higher economic status and hence of 
lower union membership than did the control interviewers. The experi- 
mental respondents have 11 per cent more high school graduates, 7 per 
cent more clerical workers, 17 per cent fewer people in the poor category, 
and 8 per cent fewer union members than the control group. In short, 
the selection worked in the reverse direction than one would expect on 
the theory that a person of a certain economic grouping would select 
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people like himself. The white-collar interviewers, on the whole, went 
lower in the socio-economic scale than did the working-class inter- 
viewers. 

Two reasons are mainly responsible for this reversal. In the first 
place, the working-class interviewers included a group of young men 
who were trying desperately to do the best possible job. They were not 
informed of the purpose of the experiment and they placed a premium 
upon interviewing people who were not at the bottom of the economic 
ladder. When their ballots began to reveal this tendency they were ques- 
tioned by the field director and admitted that they thought the opinions 
of people in the poor category were not as worth getting as the opinions 
of better dressed people. Though the field director disabused them on 
this point it was too late to check the tendency altogether. The second 
reason is to be found in the presence of three Jewish interviewers on the 
experimental staff. As a result the experimental group included 9g per 
cent more Jewish respondents than were interviewed by the control 
staff. These respondents tended to be in the clerical occupations with 
somewhat higher education. 

The comparison of the two groups of respondents shows that 
interviewers with identical instructions will introduce some selection 
of respondents into the sample. This selective tendency may be in the 
direction of picking out individuals who are similar to the interviewer 
himself as in the case of the Jewish interviewers. Or it can operate in 
the opposite direction as in the case of the young working-class inter- 
viewers who tried to get the opinions of people in better circumstances 
than themselves. 

In general, the selection introduced by the two interviewing staffs 
shows compensating tendencies. On the one hand, the experimental 
respondents, drawn from a slightly higher socio-economic and native- 
born population, should be more conservative than the control respond- 
ents. Conservatism correlates fairly well with socio-economic status. On 
the other hand, the greater incidence of Jewish respondents in the 
experimental group would tend to make it less conservative than the 
group of control respondents. Though these opposed tendencies may 
cancel out to give practical equivalence to the two groups, there is no 
necessity for taking the risks of such an assumption. In considering the 
results the groups can be equated statistically by holding constant such 
factors as union membership and religious affiliation. 
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THE BALLOT 


The ballot or questionnaire contained six questions on labor issues, 
three questions on government ownership, four questions on the war 
and the international situation, a question on the respondent’s voting 
behavior in the last presidential election, and background questions 
on nationality, religious affiliation, marital status, education, union 
membership, occupation, and economic status. Interviewers were in- 
structed to record comments whenever offered and to solicit comments 
on some questions by asking the respondent for his reasons for taking 
a position. 

Most of the questions on the ballot dealt with labor issues because 
this is the area where the white-collar interviewer might encounter the 
most resistance when interviewing among wage workers, many of 
whom are union members. Political issues and political party prefer- 
ence are the regions of greatest suspicion during the heat of an 
election campaign, but after the election is over they are less charged 


with emotion. The questions on the war were included because they | 


may be affected by the social status of the interviewer. Lower income 
groups are more foreign in extraction in eastern industrial cities than 
the population as a whole. A white-collar interviewer may be suspect, 
therefore, not only as a member of a different social class but as an 
obvious representative of a different national group. The questions on 
government ownership were used as issues of little emotional intensity 


but as issues which past research has shown to be directly related to | 


economic status. 

The ballot was given a preliminary field test in a factory district in 
Trenton, New Jersey. Where difficulties and ambiguities in understand- 
ing the questions appeared, they were reworded or dropped altogether. 


For example, a question previously used by public opinion polls on | 


whether the government should limit the size of private fortunes was 
discarded because the word /imit and the concept it denotes were so 
differently interpreted by various respondents. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents a comparison of the control and experimental re- | 
spondents in their answers to the labor questions on the ballot. The first 
part of the table on the left gives the over-all differences between the 
groups. The second half of the table on the right holds constant the 
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factor of union membership by reporting percentages only for the union 
members in the control and experimental groups. 

The over-all comparison of the control and experimental respond- 
ents shows the same consistent difference on all the labor questions with 
more of the group interviewed by working-class interviewers on the 
liberal or radical side of the issue than of the group interviewed by the 
white-collar interviewers. This difference, moreover, is 10 per cent or 
better on all questions with the exception of the question on the use of 
force in strikes, where it drops to 6 per cent. The differences of 10 per 
cent or more are statistically significant at a high level of confidence as 
the critical ratios indicate. Even the 6 per cent difference is probably 
significant, in that it could occur by chance only 4 times in 100. 

On some questions the differences between the groups appear in 
the afrmative answers and on some questions in the negative answers. 
This is due to the fact that the no-opinion answers have been included 
as a percentage of the total. If the no-opinion answers had been excluded 
and percentages computed only on the basis of the total number giving 
definite opinions, the differences would appear in both the affirmative 
and negative answers. For example, when more of the control group 
than the experimental believe that employers will play fair in the event 
of a law against strikes, it does not follow that more of the experimental 
group will oppose the proposition. Instead, they may reserve judgment 
and show a higher no-opinion. In all cases, however, the significant 
differences, whether in the affirmative or negative category, are con- 
sistently in the direction of a more conservative attitude among the 
group interviewed by the white-collar workers. 

The critical comparison, however, is to be found in the right half 
of Table 1 in which percentages are presented just for the union mem- 
bers (and their relatives) in the experimental and control groups. These 
percentages show even greater differences between the findings obtained 
by white-collar interviewers and the findings of working-class inter- 
viewers than did the over-all comparisons. On every one of the six ques- 
tions experimental-union respondents show significantly less conserva- 
tism than the control union respondents. That the differences between 
the experimental and control groups grow larger when all non-union 
respondents are excluded furnishes support for the hypothesis that 
white-collar interviewers are suspect among labor union people. This 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL RESPONDENTS ON LABOR QUESTIONS 











All respondents Union respondents 
Question Control Experi- Diff. C.R. Control Experi- Diff. CR. 
Per Cent mental Per Cent mental 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Lawagainst Yes 65 54 II 3-9 61 50 Ir 29 
strikes in war No 26 36 10 = 3.6 29 43 14 38 
industries N.O. 9 10 I 10 7 3 
Ifastrikelaw, Yes 62 50 12 4.2 58 48 10 24 
willemployers No 28 29 I 31 33 2 
play fair? N.O. 10 21 II 55.3 11 19 8 29 
Is it right Yes 43 43 oO 47 56 9 23 
for strikers No 51 45 6 241 47 35 12 3.2 
touseforce? N.O. 6 12 6 6 9 3 
In favor Yes 2 51 —1 64 70 6 619 
of closed No 42 32 10 «= 3.6 31 18 13 4.0 
shop NO. 6 17 II 5 12 7 
Favor law Yes 61 47 14 49 59 44 15 39 
against sit- No 26 34 8 29 39 10 
down strikes N.O. 13 19 6 12 17 5 
Who will Labor 27 23-4 1.6 32 38 —I 
do better Busi. 42 24 8 68 38 20 8 §.3 
jobrunning Both 21 34 13 4.9 21 33 12 35 
defense? N.O. 10 19 9 9 16 7 





The percentages are based on 600 cases in the control group, 603 in the experi- 
mental group, 364 in the control union group, and 319 in the experimental union 
group. A minus sign in the difference column indicates a difference opposed to the 


experimental hypothesis; no sign indicates that the difference supports the — 


hypothesis. 


is especially noticeable on the questions concerning the closed shop and | 
the use of force in strikes. While both working-class and white-collar 
interviewers report more radical sentiment on these issues among union 
than among non-union people, the working-class interviewers find — 
greater radicalism among the union group than do the white-collar 
interviewers. | 
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UNION AND NON-UNION DIFFERENCES 


In other words, although the white-collar interviewers do find 
some differences between their union and non-union respondents, these 
differences are considerably increased in the findings of the working- 
class interviewers on precisely those issues on which union membership 
should make considerable difference. Thus it can be argued that not 
only do white-collar interviewers report a lower level of liberal or radical 
response among all lower income groups, but they also miss the extent 
of the differential in these groups between labor union people and non- 
labor union people. This contention appears even stronger when it is 
remembered that the experiment was not set up in the most favorable 
manner to support it. Of the eleven experimental interviewers only four 
were identified with unions either personally or through the member- 
ship of some relative. The question on union membership, moreover, 
read: “Are you or is anyone in your family a member of a labor union?” 
If only union members themselves were considered (and their wives 
and relatives excluded) the results would be more striking. 

The central question, of course, is whether or not these clear-cut 
differences in the findings of the white-collar and working-class inter- 
viewers are due to the experimental variable of the social status of the 
interviewer. May not these differences be due to the greater incidence of 
Jewish respondents in the experimental group interviewed by the work- 
ing-class staff? A negative answer is immediately suggested when it is 
recalled that the experimental group contained only g per cent more 
Jewish respondents than the control group—too small a loading to 
account for all the differences reported. 

To rule out this loading completely, however, percentages of the 
experimental and control groups on the labor questions were recalcu- 
lated with all Jewish respondents excluded. The differences are as great 
if not greater than in the original comparison. The over-all differences 
are, on the whole, about 1 per cent more between experimental and 
control groups when only non-Jewish respondents are considered. The 
breakdown for union membership gives substantially the same picture 
with the exception of the question on sit-down strikes. The difference 
on this question drops to 13 per cent as compared with the 15 per cent 
difference when Jewish respondents were included. This slight drop 
still leaves a significant difference between experimental and control 
groups. As a matter of fact, the addition of the Jewish group does not 
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alter the results any more than the addition of any seventy subjects 
chosen at random. 


DIFFERENCES ON WAR QUESTIONS 


The war situation seemed an interesting area for testing the effect of 
the socio-economic status of the interviewer, since studies show that 
lower income groups were consistently more isolationist than upper 
income groups. The problem then is: Will the white-collar interviewer 
representing a social group with a higher pro-war attitude than his 
respondents find substantially the same opinions as the working-class 
interviewer? The factor of the nationality of the interviewer is ruled 
out in part since all interviewers are native-born. 

On the whole, the white-collar interviewers find a slightly higher 
incidence of pro-war attitudes than do the working-class interviewers 
(Table 2). These differences run about 5 per cent and are not statisti- 
cally significant on all war questions. But they are all consistently in the 
same direction so that there is no question as to the trend of the differ- 
ence. The only difference comparable in magnitude to the differences on 
the labor issues occurred on the question, “Do you think Congress should 
pass a law against people in this country joining organizations that 
support other governments—such as the German-American Bund?” 
Though an overwhelming majority of people in both groups supported 
this proposition, 12 per cent more respondents in the control than in the 

experimental group endorsed it. It may be that concrete proposals against 
Axis supporters in this country produce more covering up of real atti- 
tude in the presence of an outsider than matters of foreign policy. 

In the case of labor issues the breakdown by union membership 
increased the absolute size of the differences, but on the war questions 
no such increase appears. Whatever is responsible for the tendency of 
the white-collar staff to find more supporters of the Allied cause than 
do the working-class interviewers is not a function of affiliation with 
unions. The tendency is as great among non-union as among union 
people. 

In comparing the experimental and control respondents on labor 
questions the results were presented with all Jewish respondents omitted 
to rule out the possibility that the differences were due to the greater 
number of Jewish subjects in the experimental group. On war questions 
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TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS ON WAR ISSUES 
— All Respondents Union Respondents 
Question Control Experi- Diff. C.R. Control Experi- Diff. C.R. 
Per Cent mental Per Cent mental 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Should foreign Yes gi 79 12 6.0 92 81 11 4.2 
organizations No 5 15 10 5 13 8 
beoutlawed? N.O. 4 6 2 3 6 3 
Conditionof Better 9 10 I II 9 2 
German work- Worse 61 55 6 2.1 59 57 2 
ers under Same 3 6 3 I 3 2 
Hitler N.O. 27 29 2 29 31 2 
Which side Engl’d 64 58 > 22 64 61 3 
will win Germ’y 10 12 2 10 10 Oo 
the war? Neither 3 9 =a 3 8 5 2.8 
N.O. 23 21 2 23 21 2 
Stop helping Yes 24 29 5 1.95 22 28 6 1.8 
Englandand No 69 66 3 70 66 4 
trytostayout? N.O. 7 5 2 8 6 2 
Should wecon- Yes 75 71 4 75 70 5 
tinuetosend No 19 25 6 2.5 17 27 10 3.2 
Eng. muni- N.O. 6 4 2 8 3 5 
tions? 
Should we Yes 40 35 5 41 32 9 
sendEngland No 53 60 on 51 63 is ee 
warships? NO. 7 5 2 8 5 3 
Shouldwesend Yes 18 16 2 19 16 3 
England Amer- No 76 78 2 75 "7 2 
ican pilots? N.O. 6 6 o 6 7 I 
Should we de- Yes 8 4 4 9 5 se 
clare war? No 89 94 5 33 88 g2 4 
N.O. 3 2 I 3 3 Oo 





this precaution is hardly necessary because of the greater feeling among 
Jewish people against the Nazi regime. As a matter of fact when all 
Jewish respondents are excluded the differences between the control 
and experimental groups actually increase between 2 and 3 per cent on 
all questions save that of declaring war. 
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DIFFERENCES ON GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


Three questions were included on government ownership, for here 
again previous studies show greater conservatism among the upper than 
among the lower income groups. In Table 3 the expected differences 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL RESPONDENTS ON QUESTIONS OF 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 














All Respondents Union Respondents 
Question Control Experi- Diff. C.R. Control Experi- Diff. CR. 
Per Cent mental Per Cent mental 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Should gov't Yes 41 41 o 42 43 I 
own electric No 45 39 6 2.1 44 34 10 27 
companies? N.O. 14 20 6 14 23 
Should gov't Yes 28 29 I 27 33 
own steel No 59 51 8 28 58 44 14 37 
mills? N.O. 13 20 7 15 23 8 
Should gov't Yes 47 32 —I5 5.4 44 36 —8 oa 
own banks? No 38 44 —6 39 39 o 
N.O. 15 24 9 17 25 8 





appear between the group interviewed by the white-collar staff and the 
group interviewed by the working-class staff on the issues of the govern- 
ment owning the electric light companies and the steel mills. The differ- 
ences are small and while they approach do not achieve statistical sig- 
nificance. When percentages are computed just for the labor union 
people, the difference between control and experimental groups on the 
ownership of steel mills increases to 14 per cent and becomes statisti- 
cally significant. 

On the question of the government owning the banks, however, we 
find for the first time a reversal of the consistent tendency of the white- 
collar interviewers to find a greater incidence of conservative attitudes. 
The ballots turned in by the working-class interviewers show only 32 
per cent of their respondents in favor of government ownership of the 
banks, whereas the ballots turned in by the white-collar staff show 47 
per cent of their interviewees in favor of this proposition. When only 
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union members are considered the difference between the control and 
experimental subjects drops by almost one half. 

Government ownership of banks constitutes the one exception to 
the hypothesis that white-collar interviewers miss the extent of liberal 
opinion in working-class groups. The reasons for this exception are not 
clear but two possibilities immediately suggest themselves. In the first 
place, government ownership of banks is a remote problem for the 
great majority of low-income people covered in this study. They neither 
have bank accounts nor do they think in terms of banks as important 
institutions in their lives. On the other hand, government ownership 
of the electric light companies and of the steel mills, though not as 
vital issues to them as the labor questions already discussed, are closer 
to their way of life than the control of banks. They work in the steel 
mills and they have to meet the regular bills from the electric light and 
gas companies. In support of this suggestion is the evidence that the 
no-opinion answers are relatively and absolutely higher for the experi- 
mental group on the bank issue than on the questions relating to the 
electric light companies and the steel mills. 

In the second place, some slight misgiving may be present among 
low-income people about the presence of bankers in government. Logi- 
cally, the question put to them placed the banks in the hands of the 
government but the psychological reaction may have been negative to 
the symbol of banks. This interpretation is plausible when it is recalled 
that these people are not concerned about the fate of the banks anyway 
so that when government ownership is suggested they are doubtful about 
the problem. The working-class interviewers may themselves reflect 
this doubt whereas the white-collar interviewers by their confident 
attitude may temporarily resolve these doubts. 

When all Jewish respondents are excluded from the two groups the 
differences do not change by more than 1 per cent on the government 
ownership questions. In other words, omission of Jewish subjects pro- 
duces no change above that of chance expectation. 


EQUATING GROUPS POLITICALLY 


In comparing the experimental and control groups on background 
characteristics only one factor was found which might account for the 
reported differences in opinion independent of the experimental vari- 
able, or social status of the interviewer. That factor was the larger 
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number of Jewish respondents in the experimental group due to the 
larger number of Jewish interviewers on the experimental staff. This 
bias has been ruled out and still the differences persist. Another check on 
the similarity of the experimental and control groups, not yet considered, 
is their political composition in terms of the candidate supported in the 
last presidential election. This is not a clear-cut check in that a greater 
number of Roosevelt supporters might well be reported by the working. 
class interviewers than by the white-collar staff precisely because the 
working-class interviewers might have better rapport with their fellows, 
As a matter of fact, while both interviewing staffs reported about the 
same number of Willkie supporters (17 per cent), the white-collar inter- 
viewers found 11 per cent fewer Roosevelt supporters and 10 per cent 
more people who either did not vote or would not commit themselves 
than did the working-class interviewers. 

To rule out completely the possibility of an accidental selection of 
more Democrats the control and experimental groups were equated in 
number of Roosevelt and Willkie supporters. This was done by throw- 
ing out at random sixty of the Roosevelt supporters in the experimental 
group and sixty of the noncommittal respondents in the control group. 
When percentages on all the questions are recalculated the differences 
between the experimental and control groups are not appreciably 
changed. Five questions show no change whatsoever, nine questions 
are changed by 1 per cent, and in three questions changes of 2 per cent 
occur. When these small changes do appear they are more often in the 
direction of increasing the original differences rather than of decreasing 
them. In brief, the greater conservatism reported by the white-collar 
interviewers as compared with the working-class interviewers is not 
due to an accidental selection of fewer Roosevelt supporters in the con- 
trol group. When the groups are equated according to voting behavior 
in 1940 the differences between them are just as great as the original 
differences. 

THE FACTOR OF EXPERIENCE IN INTERVIEWING 


The experimental staff of working-class interviewers was not well 
equated to the white-collar staff in experience in interviewing. All of 
the experimental staff were relatively new to the field of public opinion 
interviewing. The control staff, on the other hand, contained five 
interviewers who had had considerable experience in the Gallup organ- 
ization. Ideally it would have been desirable to train the experimental 
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staff for several months to bring them to the level of the experi- 
enced Gallup interviewers. Thus the experimental staff differed from 

t of the control staff not only in social status but also in interviewing 
experience. The difference in findings between the two staffs might, 
therefore, be a function of interviewing experience rather than the 
social status of the interviewer. Fortunately, over half of the cases 
covered by the control staff were obtained by the four white-collar inter- 
viewers who like the experimental staff had had no previous interview- 
ing experience. The inexperienced working-class interviewers can thus 
be compared with the inexperienced white-collar interviewers as well 
as with the experienced white-collar interviewers. These comparisons 
can be found in Table 4 both for over-all figures and for union 


respondents. 
TABLE 4 


COMPARISON OF FINDINGS OF EXPERIENCED AND INEXPERIENCED WHITE-COLLAR 
INTERVIEWERS AND INEXPERIENCED WORKING-CLASS STAFF 











All Respondents Union Respondents 
Question Old New Experimental Old New Experimental 
Control Control Control Control 

Lawagainst Yes 60 69 54 57 64 50 
strikes No 30 23 36 32 27 43 

N.O. 10 8 10 11 9 7 
If law, will Yes 60 63 50 56 59 48 
employer play No 30 27 29 33 31 33 
fair? N.O. 10 10 21 11 10 19 
Right for Yes 52 37 43 56 41 56 
workers to No 39 58 45 36 54 35 
use force ? N.O. 9 5 12 8 5 9 
In favor of Yes 64 45 5! 75 57 70 
closed shop? No 28 51 32 18 39 18 

NO GG 4 17 7 4 12 
Lawagainst Yes 68 57 47 67 53 44 
sit-down No 17 30 34 19 35 39 
strikes N.O. 15 13 19 14 12 17 
Whoshould Labor 30 26 23 33 31 31 
run defense Busi. 41 42 24 38 38 20 
production? Both 15 24 34 15 25 33 


N.O. 14 8 19 14 6 16 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 
All Respondents Union Respondents 
Question Old New Experimental Old New Experimental 
Control Control Control Control 
Should for- Yes g2 g2 79 94 gi 81 
eign organ. No 2 15 2 6 13 
be outlawed? N.O. 6 2 6 4 3 6 
Conditionof Better 11 9 10 13 9 9 
workers un- Worse 61 61 55 56 61 57 
der Hitler Same — 4 6 ~~ 2 3 
N.O. 28 26 29 31 28 31 
Which side Engl’d 65 63 58 63 66 61 
will win Germ’y 8 12 12 9 II 10 
war? Neither 4 3 9 4 2 8 
N.O. 23 22 21 24 21 21 
Should we Yes 21 26 29 2 22 28 
stop helping No 71 68 66 66 72 66 
England? NO. 8 6 5 II 6 6 
Continue to Yes 74 76 71 71 7 70 
send England No 19 18 25 21 15 27 
munitions? NO. 7 6 4 8 7 3 
Should we Yes 29 46 35 29 49 32 
send England No 59 49 60 59 47 63 
warships? N.O. 12 5 5 12 4 5 
Should we Yes 20 18 16 20 19 16 
send Ameri- No 69 79 78 67 79 77 
canpilotsto N.O. 11 3 6 13 2 7 
England? 
Should we Yes 10 8 4 II 8 5 
declare war? No 86 go 94 86 89 g2 
N.O. 4 2 2 3 3 3 
Should gov't Yes 44 40 41 41 43 43 
own electric No 40 48 39 43 45 34 
companies? N.O, 16 12 20 16 12 23 
Should gov't Yes 34 25 29 33 24 33 
own steel No 52 62 51 51 62 44 
mills? N.O. 14 13 20 16 14 23 
Should gov’t Yes 50 45 32 46 43 36 
own banks? No 33 40 44 34 41 39 
N.O. 17 15 24 20 16 25 
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An examination of this table shows that on the six labor questions 
the experimental group is more radical on four of the six questions than 
either the control group interviewed by the inexperienced or the experi- 
enced white-collar interviewers. On two of the questions, however, the 
Gallup interviewers find a higher incidence of radical attitudes than do 
the experimental interviewers. When, however, only union respondents 
are considered there are no significant differences on these two questions 
between the findings of the Gallup and the experimental interviewers. 
On the questions of the sit-down strike and the running of defense indus- 
tries, moreover, the Gallup interviewers find more conservative atti- 
tudes among union respondents than do either the working-class or the 
white-collar interviewers. 

On the questions relating to the war the Gallup interviewers do not 
find consistently different results from the inexperienced control inter- 
viewers. For the over-all figures the new control interviewers are more 
like the working-class staff than are the Gallup interviewers on four 
questions, less like the working-class staff on one question, and on three 
questions there is no appreciable difference. When union affiliation alone 
is considered, however, the Gallup interviewers are more like the work- 
ing-class enumerators on four questions than are the new control inter- 
viewers, less like the working-class staff on three questions, and on one 
question there is no difference. In fine, with respect to the war questions 
the original differences between control and experimental respondents 
are not due to the inexperienced white-collar interviewers. 

On the three questions relating to government ownership, the 
Gallup interviewers find as great an incidence of liberal attitudes as do 
the working-class interviewers for the groups as a whole. When the 
figures are broken down for union members, however, the working-class 
staff find more liberal attitudes with respect to ownership of the utilities 
and steel mills than do the Gallup interviewers. 

The factor of experience, then, though only partly controlled in this 
study, does not account for all the differences between the findings of 
interviewers coming from working-class as compared with middle-class 
homes. But Table 4 does suggest that the lack of interviewing experience 
has tended to increase these differences. Although the Gallup interview- 
ers find a lower incidence of radical and liberal opinions than do work- 
ing-class interviewers, the discrepancy is not as great as it is between the 
working-class interviewers and the inexperiericed white-collar inter- 
viewers. 
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COMMENT ANALYSIS AND INTERVIEWERS OPINION 


The ballot contained comment lines after all questions for recording 
the reasons given by respondents for their attitudes. The qualities of the 
comments thus obtained suggest that the white-collar interviewers, on 
the whole, did not have as good rapport with the respondents as did the 
working-class interviewers. Particularly on the labor issues is this true, 
The comments reported by the white-collar interviewers miss what the 
labor supporter would call the crucial arguments. These arguments do 
appear, however, in the reports of the working-class interviewers. For 
example, on the use of force in strikes the experimental staff recorded 
such comments as: “We got to keep the scabs out”; “They (strikebreak- 
ers) have no right to take a man’s job.” One working-class interviewer 
told the field director that the wording of the question, “Is it right for 
workers to use force against outsiders who try to take their jobs during 
a strike?” at first produced bewilderment in some respondents, then 
gradually they showed comprehension and said, “Oh, you mean should 
we slug the scabs.” Similarly, on the question of the closed shop and the 
sit-down strike the white-collar interviewer failed to get the more signif- 
icant comments of the union man which are indicative of his psycho 
logical interpretation of the labor problem. 

In general the experienced interviewer recorded more comments 
than the inexperienced interviewer. On labor questions, however, for 
subjects with pro-labor attitudes the experimental staff listed more com- 
ments relatively than the control staff. In other words, not only did the 
control interviewers find fewer pro-labor people than the experimental 
staff but those they found did not talk as freely as did the equivalent 
respondents for the experimental staff. 

The white-collar interviewer may have difficulty in gaining rapport 
with the worker because his speech and dress mark him off as a member 
of a different group. It is also possible that the opinion the interviewer 
himself holds may affect rapport. The interviewer’s own opinion can 
also influence his findings in the way he states the question or the way 
in which he interprets ambiguous answers. Interviewers, therefore, were 
asked to fill out the ballot themselves. A comparison of the answers of 
the experimental and control interviewers shows that the white-collar 
staff tend to be more conservative and interventionist than the working- 
class staff. On six questions no appreciable differences appeared; and on 
nine questions the white-collar staff was more conservative or more in- 
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terventionist. The number of interviewers was too small to give statis- 
tical significance to these results but the direction of the differences is 
consistent. Comparing the opinion of the individual interviewer with 
the opinions of his particular respondents showed a high correspondence 
in the case of two interviewers. Again the number of interviewers was 
too small to establish a statistically significant relation between inter- 
viewer opinion and respondent opinion, but the data suggest that such 
a relationship may exist.* 


CONCLUSIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


1. Midale-class or white-collar interviewers, such as the public opin- 
ion polls employ, find a greater incidence of conservative attitudes 
among lower income groups than do interviewers recruited from the 
working class. 

2. The more liberal and radical findings of working-class inter- 
viewers are more pronounced on labor issues. 

3. The difference in the answers reported by white-collar as against 
working-class interviewers increases when union members, or their rela- 
tives, are interviewed. 

4. Working-class interviewers find more support for isolationist 
sentiments among lower income groups than do white-collar inter- 
viewers. 

5. The differences in the findings of middle-class and lower-class 
interviewers may be partly a function of experience in interviewing. 
Experienced Gallup interviewers are closer to working-class interview- 
ers in the results they obtain than are inexperienced white-collar inter- 
viewers. Nevertheless, significant differences do appear even between 
the experienced Gallup interviewers and the working-class interviewers. 
Moreover, it is possible that working-class interviewers, trained to the 
level of the Gallup interviewers, might differ more widely from the 
Gallup interviewers than they do without such training. Experience in 
interviewing lowers the incidence of conservatism found by the white- 
collar interviewer. What effect it would have upon the working-class 
interviewer is not known, but it could conceivably operate in the same 
direction. 

6. The differences found between interviewers of differing socio- 
economic status in this experiment seem to approach a minimum rather 


*This problem is being systematically investigated by William Salstrom in another of the 
studies conducted by the Office of Public Opinion Research of Princeton University. 
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than a maximum of possible discrepancy, since the working-class staff 
employed contained two persons with some college training, four cler. 
ical workers, and only four persons identified with labor unions. A 
working-class staff more heavily representative of factory workers and 
union members might show even greater differences from white-collar 
interviewers. 

7. The results suggest that one source of the constant bias of the 
public opinion polls in underpredicting the Democratic vote lies in their 
exclusive reliance upon white-collar interviewers who fail to discover 
the true opinions of the labor voter. The solution may be in the inclusion 
of some working-class interviewers or in more careful training or selec- 
tion of the white-collar interviewer so that in labor districts he estab- 
lishes better rapport with his respondents.” 

8. The magnitude of the differences which appeared between the 
findings of the two interviewing staffs is not a true index of the size of 
the error which may appear in the reports of the public opinion polls. 
Their error is probably much lower, as their 2.5 per cent underestimation 
of the Democratic vote in 1940 indicates. For one thing, this study was 
confined to the lower income groups. There may be a compensating 
tendency for white-collar interviewers to find more liberalism in re- 
spondents above them in the socio-economic scale than really exists. This 
would not completely compensate for the error in the lower part of the 
income scale because the low-income people greatly outnumber the 
high-income people, but it would cut the size of the error. For another 
thing, the particular question has a great deal to do with the size of the 
difference reported. Questions which are not directly related to the daily 
lives of the workers may show no differential at all between interviewing 
staffs. 

g. It would be a mistake to assume from the results of this experi- 
ment that the most desirable situation for all studies is one in which the 
interviewer has membership-character in the group he is interviewing. 
For some types of information the subject will respond more completely 
and accurately to an outsider with the proper prestige. Thus in studies 
of family problems and sex matters the housewife may talk more freely 
to the nurse or psychiatrist than to someone from her own social group 
personally unknown to her. 


5 Partly as a result of this experiment the American Institute of Public Opinion has given special 
attention to the selection and supervision of interviewers. 
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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP - 


By FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 


There is a vast difference between authori- their objectives, activities, and techniques. The 
tarian and democratic processes of citizenship author received his Ph.D. degree from Prince- 
training. In the United States literally hundreds ton in 1938. He is now Executive Secretary 
of group agencies outside the formal educa- of the National Foundation for Education in 
tional system seck in their own way to promote American Citizenship and director of citizen- 
educational ideals. In this article Dr, Burdette ship instruction at Butler University. 

presents a comprehensive picture of them; 


F is axiomatic that education is indispensable for effective democratic 
processes, whether one considers democracy simply as a form of gov- 
ernment in which the people control public policy or also as a way of 
life which leads to freedom and happiness. Citizenship in its broadest 
sense is, of course, not to be limited to political processes, important as 
are loyalties to government, knowledge of its operations, and participa- 
tion both in its privileges and in its responsibilities. Citizenship is also 
a concept of individual and group character or virtue, and like other 
human values can be perfected by proper training in understanding, 
sympathy, and practice. 

The schools are therefore at the forefront of activity in the preserva- 
tion of democracy, as are other basic institutions of society. Associated 
with them or supporting and supplementing them in a democracy free 
from arbitrary restraints are a multitude of organizations and move- 
ments with widely varying attitudes, objectives, and techniques. In a 
time of crisis which has led to war and its exigencies, education for po- 
litical citizenship has received new emphasis and new enthusiasm. Even 
a consideration of national movements must be selective rather than 
exhaustive. 

For convenience, organizations engaged in education for citizenship 
may be classified in three categories, by no means mutually exclusive: 
(1) movements interested in general education, with broad limits of 
jurisdiction and with little or no limitation of group or audience appeal; 
(2) agencies seeking to reach, or appealing to, somewhat restricted 
groups or publics; and (3) organizations striving for relatively specific 
objectives in order to implement or promote the practice of good citizen- 
ship. While many organized programs of great importance are not of 





a 
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strictly recent origin, world-wide military and ideological crisis has pro 
duced new movements and agencies and in many cases imparted 
profound impetus to old ones. Their total impact, yet to be measured, 
will inevitably affect the outcome of the war and of the peace to follow, 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


The National Education Association, representing the organized 
professional strength of American teachers, has assumed major responsi- 
bilities in general education. Its Educational Policies Commission, es 
tablished in 1935, has not only studied the relation of education to 
American democracy and surveyed techniques of civic education but 
has also rendered an equally important service of publicizing extensively 
its findings of broad policy and its suggestions for implementation: 
Grants have been received from the General Education Board for studies 
and reports, and Edward L. Bernays has assisted in securing extensive 
distribution and attention. The Commission has been under the active 
direction of William G. Carr as secretary. 

In August 1941 the National Education Association organized a 
National Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion, of which Donald DuShane, a recent president of the Association, is 
secretary. While its program is still in the process of development, the 





objectives of the Commission may be summarized as increased emphasis _ 


upon the citizenship education function of schools, keeping the public 
informed of the dependency of democracy upon the effectiveness of 


education, investigating in the public interest charges against schools | 


and members of the teaching profession, and defending education | 


against unjust and destructive criticism and attack. 

The National Council for the Social Studies, a department of the 
National Education Association, has prepared useful aids for instruc 
tion and has held numerous professional conferences particularly in the 
elementary and secondary fields. Its growing strength as an organiza 


1 A series of five volumes presents the relation of education to democracy: The Unique Fune- 
tion of Education in American Democracy (Washington: the Commission, 1937); The Structure 
and Administration of Education in American Democracy (1938); The Purposes of Education m 
American Democracy (1938); Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy 
(1940); The Education of Free Men in American Democracy (1941). Desirable teaching tech- 
niques in secondary schools are reported in Learning the Ways of Democracy (Washington: the 
Commission, 1940), and a set of pamphlets on materials has been issued under the title “Teach- 
ing Materials on the Defense of Democracy” (Washington: the Commission, 1941). 
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tion holds promise for further cooperation among specialists in various 
social disciplines toward integrated educational activities for citizenship. 
In cooperation with the American Historical Association the National 
Council publishes the magazine Social Education. 

Programs of the United States Office of Education in the Federal 
Security Agency have emphasized civilian morale, especially through 
the stimulation of forums or discussion groups. In that work John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, has long en- 
joyed a noteworthy reputation. To facilitate distribution of fugitive ma- 
terials from many private and public sources, an Information Exchange 
has been established and packet loans are made without charge. The 
Office has issued bulletins containing citizenship materials useful for 
public occasions as well as pamphlets under the general title “Education 
and National Defense Series.”* For the duration of the war the maga- 
zine School Life will be replaced by the biweekly journal, Education for 
Victory, in which the Office will emphasize news of educational activity 
for morale and citizenship. 


Orner Active Groups 


Defining democracy on the basis of two concepts—a form of 
government and “a feeling in the mind and heart”—the Council for 
Democracy, established in the summer of 1940 with headquarters in 
New York, has undertaken extensive, broadly educational projects. Its 
work for “the propagation of an American faith in democracy” is de- 
scribed under four categories: (1) making the democratic idea vivid 
by assisting men and women everywhere who seek answers to the 
question, “What can I do to help?” ;* (2) helping Americans understand 
basic issues on which they must make decisions, by presenting readable 


2An “Educational Radio Script Exchange Catalog” issued by the Educational Radio Script 
Exchange, United States Office of Education, lists many scripts on citizenship available for loan. 
There are numerous sources for radio scripts, recordings, and films. Helpful suggestions are to 
be found in Howard E. Wilson et al., Teaching the Civil Liberties (Washington: National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1941). A particularly well selected group of references to books, pam- 
phlets, articles, plays, films, radio programs, and recordings appears in Max J. Herzberg, Wee- 
quahic High School, Newark, editor, Situations in Which Citizenship Can Be Taught (New 
Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Association, 1941), pp. 87-95. 

8 Defense on Main Street: A Guidebook for Local Activities for Defense and Democracy (New 
York: the Council, 1941) has been prepared in cooperation with the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. Action, a periodical newsletter, supplements the guide- 
book. 
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materials;* (3) promoting democracy through “streamlined techniques 
of getting a message across to the people,” specifically through radio 
broadcasts, press clipping services, arrangements or suggestions for 
motion pictures, letters, and cooperation with organizations; (4) serving 
as a clearing house. To prepare accurate materials, a panel of some 
scholarly consultants has been established. Professor Carl J. Friedrich 
of Harvard University, chairman of the Council’s executive committee, 
has guided many of the research and publication activities. 

The National Foundation for Education in American Citizenship, 
with central offices in Jordan Hall, Indianapolis, has been incorporated 
to further more effective education in citizenship and in administration 
of government; to encourage educational institutions, working in their 
own way, to make comprehensive instruction in the American form of 
government generally available to students; to finance and assist collab- 
oration of educators and other leaders of thought in formulating expo- 
sitions of American polity; and to cooperate with all types of non- 
partisan organizations and movements interested in the study and 
support of the American form of government. As a result of its activi- 
ties, specific college programs and courses have been instituted, national 
conferences have been held,’ pamphlets and other literature have been 
distributed, and the activities of a number of agencies have been given 
financial and organizational support. To effectuate its program the 
Foundation not only maintains executive and research staffs but also 
functions through committees of prominent scholars. Committees on 
American constitutional polity, public administration, citizenship, and 
democratic processes serve to coordinate research and activities in their 
fields. In collaboration with officers of the American Political Science 
Association the Foundation has projected an extensive study of objec- 
tives, content, and techniques of political science instruction employed 
in American institutions of learning. 


# Memoranda under the series title “Democracy in Action” have been published on “Freedom 
of Assembly and Anti-Democratic Groups,” “Community Employment Problems under De- 
fense,” “The Negro and Defense,” “Financing Defense,” “America’s Free Schools,” “The Public 
and Strikes,” “Advance through Crisis,” and “Nazi Poison.” The first two are issued (no date 
for the first, 1941 for the second) under the imprint of the American Council on Public Affairs, 
Washington; others, dated 1941, are published by the Council for Democracy, New York. 

5A national conference arranged jointly by the Foundation and the National Council for 
the Social Studies produced statements by representative scholars on the respective roles of an- 
thropology, economics, geography, history, philosophy, political science, psychology, and sociology 
in education for citizenship. These materials appear in book form, under the title Education for 
Citizen Responsibilities, published for the Foundation by Princeton University Press. 
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WORK OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Important phases of the work of the American Council on Educa- 
tion are related to citizenship. The organization, now headed by George 
F. Zook, formerly United States Commissioner of Education, is a council 
of national educational associations, institutions, and organizations hav- 
ing related interests. The Council’s American Youth Commission, estab- 
lished in 1935, is now bringing its work to a conclusion after intensive 
appraisal and research regarding facilities and resources for serving 
youth, problem areas, and plans for the future. Many descriptive and 
analytical volumes as well as recommendations have been published.’ 
The Council’s Cooperative Test Service, with offices in New York, 
prepares and distributes standard achievement examinations in many 
fields, including subjects closely related to citizenship education, for 
high school and college students and for prospective teachers. Function- 
ing under the joint auspices of the American Council on Education and 
the National Education Association is the National Committee on 
Education and Defense, organized in 1940 and representing some sixty 
national educational associations. Dr. Zook and Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the National Education Association, are co-chair- 
men. Work of the National Committee, including reports, recommenda- 
tions, and cooperative activities is conducted largely by six subcommit- 
tees: on teaching materials, vocational training, pre-service education, 
college women and national defense, Latin-American educational activi- 
ties, and military affairs. 

The Progressive Education Association has delineated nine areas 
for democratic education and has undertaken to prepare bulletins or 
supplementary materials for most of them: understanding of America 
and its people, human and material resources, democracy “on the 
march,” participation in national progress, understanding of the values 
of democracy, human relations, world relationships, health, and demo- 
cratic problems.’ 

In every aspect of education for citizenship the aid of the American 
Library Association has been fruitful. Bibliographies on democracy, 


® The general report of the Commission is Youth and the Future (Washington: American Coun- 


cil on Education, 1942). 
7 See Democratic Education (Washington: American Council on Public Affairs, n.d.). 
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prepared under the auspices of the Association, have been widely used,* 
The Association’s Adult Education Board, stressing a challenge of 
“learn or perish” in the face of social changes which need intelligent 
direction, has urged upon libraries a revaluation of services in order to 
utilize resources more effectively in building an enlightened citizenry. It 
has made specific suggestions for greater cooperation with community 
agencies, groups, and institutions seeking to understand democracy, and 
has recommended programs of help to groups and persons not familiar 
with library facilities. Progressive libraries of the country are promoting 
careful analysis of available and needed materials for civic education, 
greater use of discussion as a basic tool of democracy in connection with 
reading, and new emphasis on the subject areas of civil liberties, interna- 
tional order, and social-economic as well as political aspects of 
democracy. 
Group EpucaTIoN 


The National Citizenship Education Program, organized for the 
benefit of the foreign-born, is a major enterprise in which the federal 
government seeks to assist the states in educating in American principles 
nearly five million registered aliens. In June 1941 President Roosevelt 
approved the allocation of some fourteen million dollars of the funds 
of the Work Projects Administration for the expansion of facilities for 
educating the foreign-born in the privileges and responsibilities of 
Americans. Dean William F. Russell of Columbia Teachers College has 
accepted the directorship of the National Citizenship Education Pro- 
gram. Its primary purposes are to assist applicants for naturalization to 
prepare for the duties of citizenship, to organize and teach classes in 
citizenship for the foreign-born, whether applicants for naturalization 
or not, to arrange for teachers, teacher-training programs, and teaching 
materials, and to cooperate with agencies seeking to help the foreign- 
born to a better understanding of the English language or the American 
form of government. Allocated WPA funds are intended to provide, 
on the basis of a year’s work, 11,000 additional teachers to reach approx- 
imately 990,000 foreign-born students. Associated with the Program is 
an advisory board of five: Marshall E. Dimock and Henry B. Hazard 


8 The recent lists are: “Democracy: A Reading List’ (Chicago: the Association, 1940), “Our 
American Democracy” (1940), “The Dangers to Democracy” (1941), “A New World Order” 
(1941), “Witch-Hunting: Some Printed Aids to Tolerance” (1941), “The American Spirit in 
Fiction” (1941), “Civil Liberties and Democracy” (1941), “Economic Democracy” (1941). 
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for the Immigration and Naturalization Service, Mrs. Florence Kerr and 
Walter M. Kiplinger from the Work Projects Administration, with 
Earl G. Harrison, formerly Director of Alien Registration serving as 
chairman. The United States Office of Education also participates in an 
advisory capacity. 

In order to avoid a system of federal control in education, initiative 
for undertaking work under the Program in any state rests with the 
state superintendent of public instruction or equivalent official. The 
state department of education not only applies for an allotment of WPA 
funds but is also expected to control the educational subjects, materials, 
and methods employed. The state superintendent of public instruction, 
the state administrator of the Work Projects Administration, the district 
director of Immigration and Naturalization, and the state director of 
civilian defense, with representatives of public-spirited organizations, 
form a state advisory council of the National Citizenship Education 
Program. Specific responsibilities of the state department of education, 
of the state WPA, and of the district office of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service are adjusted in conference. In general, it is con- 
templated that state departments of education will be responsible for 
technical educational direction, the state WPA for administration and 
finance, and the district director for matters relating to immigration, 
naturalization, and contacting noncitizens. A state supervisor of the 
Program is appointed by the state superintendent of public instruction 
and the state WPA administrator. 

Requests for projects under the National Citizenship Education 
Program have been received from forty-five states and provision has 
been made for approximately 7,000 teachers and 650,000 students. (It 
has been estimated that by March, 6,000 teachers and 350,000 students 
were at work.) Requests for funds total almost ten million dollars; 
advisory councils have been arranged in thirty states; supervisors of the 
Program have been appointed in more than forty states.” Funds of the 
WPA can be expended only under limitations prescribed by Congress, 
and the number of qualified teachers on WPA rolls is now so limited 
that persons who can give time to teaching have been urged to volunteer 
without fee. Civic organizations, labor unions, social agencies, farm 
groups, and churches have cooperated, and in some localities parallel 
programs for citizenship education among the native-born have been 


® Statements by Dean William F. Russell, Columbia broadcast, January 25, 1942. 
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organized. The Immigration and Naturalization Service is authorized 
to furnish the federal textbook on citizenship"* free of charge to appli- 
cants for naturalization, the WPA will supply teaching aids and mate. 
rials, and the staff and consultants of the National Citizenship Educa- 
tion Program are preparing teachers’ manuals, resource units, and a 
wide range of materials to supplement the federal textbook at various 
levels of attainment.” 

Important organizations seeking to protect the status of the foreign- 
born or to aid in naturalization, to interpret America to noncitizens and 
to the naturalized, or to inculcate in the native-born a tolerance and 
understanding of newcomers from abroad are the National Council on 
Naturalization and Citizenship, the National League for American 
Citizenship, the American Committee for the Protection of the Foreign 
Born, the National Council of Jewish Women, the National Refugee 
Service, and the Common Council of American Unity,’* each with 
headquarters in New York City. The last named organization and the 
Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, also located in New York, 
are agencies which foster appreciation for the cultural differences which 
contribute to American democratic ideals. 

Civic education programs of such youth organizations as Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Protestant and Catholic church groups, 
YMCA, YWCA, young men’s and young women’s associations or 
centers under the National Jewish Welfare Board, Future Farmers of 
America, and work camp groups, are significant factors in education for 
community participation of citizens.’* Study groups of a multitude of 
civic, fraternal, religious, and other organizations for persons of all ages 
provide real education in citizenship when effectively guided. Intensive 
training of selected secondary school pupils is provided by the National 
Capital School Visitors Council, which organizes an institute of govern- 

10 Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, Our Constitution and Government (Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, 2nd reprinted ed., 1941). 

11 A simplified edition of the federal textbook has been prepared by Professor John G. Hervey. 
Supplements to the textbook have been undertaken or completed on various aspects of democracy, 
respectively, by Mr. David Cushman Coyle and by Professors Thomas H. Briggs, Avery Craven, 
Merle Curti, and Pendleton Herring. 

12 Active since 1940, this organization publishes Common Ground, a quarterly edited until 
recently by Louis Adamic. 

18 See M. M. Chambers, Youth-Serving Organizations (Washington: American Council on 
Education, rev. ed. 1941). A pamphlet conveniently summarizing educational objectives of some 


of the leading youth organizations is: Harrison M. Sayre, editor, Dynamic Democracy (Columbus: 
American Education Press, n.d.). 
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ment in the form of a study pilgrimage to the national capital for a 
period of about five days. The effect of the program is designedly ex- 
tended by processes of selecting students and by arranging school dis- 
cussions and reports after the experience. For advanced students (college 
graduates) the National Institute of Public Affairs, headed by Frederick 
M. Davenport, provides practical training in administrative and political 
leadership by arranging each year fifty internships in federal depart- 
ments. It is the cumulative effect of such educational activities which 
makes them a potent influence in American democracy. 


IMPLEMENTING AND PRACTICING DEMOCRACY 


Because effective education utilizes practice as well as precept, 
movements which set an example for high standards of democratic 
action play an important part in citizenship instruction. A recent na- 
tional development gaining rapid momentum is Citizenship Recogni- 
tion Day or “I Am an American Day.” A joint resolution of Congress, 
approved May 3, 1940, authorizes and requests the President to proclaim 
annually the third Sunday in May as “I Am an American Day” in 
recognition of the native-born who have come of age and also of those 
who by naturalization have become citizens."* When most effectively 
organized, the recognition program involves not only a day of impres- 
sive ceremonies for the induction of first voters but also a preliminary 
period of classes or forums to study national and local governmental 
machinery and problems as well as democratic ideals and customs. It 
can therefore be a serious program of adult education in preparation for 
the responsibilities of voting. 

In this form the plan was successfully undertaken in 1939 in 
Manitowoc County, Wisconsin, at the suggestion of R. J. Colbert of the 
extension division of the University of Wisconsin. The enthusiastic 
response of civic agencies and educators resulted in an act of the state 
legislature directing county school authorities to undertake such pro- 
grams. The National Education Association endorsed the movement, 
and Hugh S. Bonar, superintendent of schools in the city of Manitowoc, 
is now chairman of its committee on new voter preparation and recog- 


14Public Resolution No. 67 [Chapter 183] 76th Cong., 3rd Sess. Unfortunately, both the 
language of the joint resolution and many public utterances connected with it tend to foster the 
misimpression that the native-born become citizens only when they are of age. The names Citi- 
zenship Day, First Voters’ Day, and New Citizens’ Day have also been widely used. 
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nition. The movement has spread officially or unofficially to at leas 
thirty-six states, and hundreds of recognition day programs have beep 
arranged in widely scattered communities." In many instances local 
civic groups have organized the observances. 

Activities of many long-existing organizations have been directed 
anew to the importance of citizenship training. Study groups, creeds of 
patriotic action, music, books, articles, pamphlets, plays, contests, radio 
and platform addresses, films, canvasses, registrations, prizes, honors, 
awards, cartoons, paintings, slogans, advertisements, fund campaigns, | 
and membership drives play a vital role in a nation at work. Organiza. | 


tions old and new contribute in their several ways to the total of citizen. | 
ship education. The American Legion’* and the Veterans of Foreign | 
Wars undertake extensive programs of Americanism. Service Clubs such | 


as Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, and the Junior Chamber of Commerce adopt 
citizenship programs in communities, schools, and groups as major 
activities. The Daughters of the American Revolution, the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and other patriotic societies support extensive 
educational projects through literature, awards, contests, and study 
groups to advance citizen interest in American traditions. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference maintains a broad policy of Americaniza- 





| 
| 


tion and citizenship education based on knowledge, character, and | 


religious faith. The National Association of Manufacturers, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, and others describe the American 
economic system, emphasizing citizen opportunities and responsibilities. 


ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 
The American Civil Liberties Union defends civil rights. The 


National Self-Government Committee promotes student government as | 
an avenue to citizen participation. The National League of Women | 


Voters, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers undertake the study of citizenship 
and its active implementation. The National Municipal League is inter- 
ested in programs of better government through civic education. And 


15 For a valuable discussion by Hugh S. Bonar, see The American Citizens Handbook (Wasb- 
ington: National Education Association, 1941), pp. 331-52. 

16 For useful materials, see Americanism Manual (Indianapolis: American Legion, rev. ed. 1937) 
and the recent Know Your America (Indianapolis: National Americanism Commission, Amet- 
ican Legion, n.d.). 
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such lists merely illustrate the complex organization of American life 
for the practice of democratic citizenship! 

In specific implementation the American Council on Public Affairs, 
Washington, is “dedicated to the belief that the extensive diffusion of 
information is a profound responsibility of American democracy” and 
has therefore sought to make available facts and significant opinions on 
social and economic problems. It has published bulletins and pamphlets 
and has also supplied information about public affairs to news bureaus. 
Likewise, the National Policy Committee, also in Washington, has sup- 
plied summaries of the research and opinion of experts in fields of 
public policy and has encouraged group discussion of and participation 
in policy formation. The Citizenship Educational Service, New York, 
under the direction of Frank Kingdon has prepared readable materials 
in defense of democracy.’ The National Council on Character and 
Citizenship, Chicago, has issued a monthly magazine, The American 
Citizen, devoted to practical character education for citizenship. 


It is a characteristic virtue of democracy that many agencies are 
able to work either cooperatively or independently in spheres of interest 
or policy, tapping resources and reaching objectives otherwise essentially 
unobtainable. Coordination of such activities is usually desirable only to 
the extent of stimulating genuinely effective results without limiting 
useful talent or initiative. There is a marked degree of overlapping 
among the efforts of American organizations seeking to implement the 
practice of democracy and there are gaps of policy and of resources 
which need to be filled. In the midst of multiform activities for the 
instruction of citizens it is fervently to be hoped that there will be 
effective, comprehensive, realistic, unselfish plans for the future. On 
them the destiny of democratic ways must depend, and for them Amer- 
ican education must accept responsibility. 


17 Footprints of the Trojan Horse (New York: Citizenship Educational Service, 1940) has had 
a wide circulation. 








SOCIAL OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM IN 
AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM 


By THOMAS HAMILTON, Lawrence College 


A MOVEMENT away from the “social 
gospel” with the introduction of a note 
of social pessimism seems observable in 
the preaching of American Protestant 
ministers during the period from 1929 
to 1940. Since the pulpit is of some im- 
portance in the formulation of public 
opinion such a trend is worthy of note 
by students of that subject. If the change 
in the nature of the utterances of minis- 
ters were found to be paralleled by 
similar alterations in the disseminations 
emanating from other formulators of 
public opinion the phenomenon at hand 
would be of even more significance as 
part of a larger pattern. 

Much of the American religious 
thinking of the early ’20’s was con- 
cerned with the problem of “the King- 
dom of God on Earth” and man’s im- 
provement of his worldly lot. This 
tendency to equate religion with con- 
temporary social movements or with 
anything temporal or human has been 
rejected by a group now prone to speak 
of the former position as “defunct lib- 
eralism,” and to charge it with failure 
to recognize great qualitative differences 
between the temporal and the eternal. 
W. M. Horton in commenting upon 
Karl Barth in this connection says: 
“Such pessimism as this was no doubt 
irreligious according to liberal Christian 
notions, but as Barth despairingly 
searched the Scriptures it struck him 
that a certain pessimism about human 
affairs was characteristic of their teach- 
ings; and when he turned to the Biblical 


commentaries of Luther and Calvin he | 


was pleased to discover that these men 
of faith viewed the secular scene pretty 
much as he did. Perhaps, after all, it was 
not wrong to be ‘embarrassed’ when one 
attempted to make God intelligible in 
terms of contemporary social move. 


ments; perhaps a God who could be 


discovered on the human plane would | 


not be God; perhaps ‘embarrassment; 
inability to talk without involvement in 
verbal contradictions and rational para- 
doxes, was something one was bound 
to experience in the presence of the true 
and living God who is ‘wholly other’ 
(totaliter Aliter) than all our ideas of 
him. Perhaps theology itself is but the 
‘description of this embarrassment. 


THE MATERIAL 


Since October, 1929 there has been 
published a monthly magazine called 
The Christian Century Pulpit. Each is- 


sue has contained six or seven sermons | 


delivered by Protestant ministers of the 
various denominations. It is probable 
that some of these sermons were revised 


and polished before being submitted for | 


publication and thus may vary from 


their original form. Since this study is | 
not concerned with audience reaction | 


the fact that the oral not the written 
word is the natural medium for com- 
municating sermons is not relevant. 
It should also be pointed out that 
editorial predilections might shape the 


1 W. M. Horton, Contemporary Continental 
Theology, pp. 98-99. 
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SOCIAL OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM 


content of these magazines. However, 
inquiry among informed sources indi- 
cated that the sermons printed were not 
selected on the bases of what was said. 
The sermons appearing come generally 
from two sources: (1) ministers who are 
widely known; (2) young ministers 
with whom the editors are personally 
acquainted. 

While no contention is made that the 
sermons which furnish the basis for this 
study are strictly representative of all 
the sermons delivered from Protestant 
pulpits in the United States, a word 
should be said of the influence which 
this magazine may have on preachers 
whose sermons are not printed. The 
publishers have reported that “nearly 
all” of the circulation of this magazine 
is among ministers. Conversation with 
several ministers indicated that the pub- 
lication is rather closely read and that 
its influence upon future sermons is 
probably considerable. On the bases of 
these factors it was decided that this 
magazine might fruitfully be used for 
purposes of analysis as long as the limi- 
tations are remembered when conclu- 
sions are stated. 


THE METHOD 


From each issue of The Christian 
Century Pulpit one sermon was selected 
for analysis. The method of selection 
was simply to rotate the order in which 
sermons appeared in the publication. A 
sentence classification for social opti- 
mism and social pessimism was con- 
structed and is given below. If in a 
given period the sentences of social 
pessimism outnumber those of social op- 


_ timism the period shall be characterized 





as socially pessimistic, contrariwise— 
socially optimistic. 
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SENTENCE CLASSIFICATIONS 


Social Optimism 


I. Sentences about science and educa- 

tion 

A. The desirability of applying the 
“scientific spirit” to religion. 

B. Imputing a high value to science. 

C. Holding that religion should aban- 

don that which is disconfirmed by 

science, 

. Indicating that Christianity must 
keep up with the times. 

. Stating that social problems can be 
solved by application of intelli- 
gence. 

. Imputing a high value to educa- 
tion, 


II. Sentences about religion and worldli- 
ness. 
A. Asserting that the church must 
not be “other-worldly.” 
B. Giving to orthodoxy, dogma, and 
ritual a negative value. 


III. Sentences about the solution of so- 

cial problems. 

. Holding that we make progress. 

. Urging an optimistic view of the 
future in spite of obstacles. 

. Approving particular solutions. 

. Emphasizing social rather than in- 
dividual responsibility for the 
problems of society. 

. Asserting that the task of the 
church is the building of the king- 
dom of God on earth, 


90O Bp 


= 


Social Pessimism 


I. Sentences about faith. 
A. Indicating that “true” faith should 
be imposed by force if necessary. 
B. Asserting the necessity for com- 
plete obedience to authority. 
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C. Affirming that after authority has 
made its decision discussion 
should cease. 

D. Affirming the need for an all- 
powerful authority. 


II. Sentences about man. 


A. Holding that discipline is needed 
because men are weak. 

B. Affirming man’s need for mysti- 
cism and ritual. 

. Discrediting leaders who display 
affection toward followers. 

. Averring that men are becoming 
more evil, 

. Indicating the necessity for abso- 

lute standards. 

. Holding that the sinfulness of man 
is the root of our social problems. 


“moo 


III. Sentences about science and educa- 

tion. 

A. Discrediting scientific point of 
view. 

B. Indicating the futility of measure- 
ment. 

C. Minimizing the value of analyzing 
religion. 

D. Indicating the futility of educa- 
tion. 

E. Holding that there is a need for 
more religious training in educa- 
tion. 


IV. Sentences about the environment. 
A. Indicating that trouble is uni- 
versal. 
B. Holding that a troubled environ- 
ment is in itself a good thing. 


THE RESULTS 


Figure I gives the totals for both so- 
cial optimism and social pessimism and 
makes a comparison in terms of per- 
centages. In Figure II the two classifica- 
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tions are plotted as “matching” curves, 
the better to show their relationship. 
From these presentations certain con. 
clusions can be stated, subject however 
to the limitations previously mentioned, 


1. The material analyzed showed an 
increase in the number of sentences 
of social pessimism in relation to 
those of social optimism from 1929 
to 1940. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE RELATIONSHIPS 


S.0. S.O. S.P. S.P. Total Toul 
Year Mm %& MK Boe 


1929 55 95 3 5 58 100 
1930 s42 83 «+30 «©638702~=(CO198) «6 
1931 157 80 39 20 196 100 
1932 97 67 49 33 146 100 





1933 130 78 36 22 166 = 100 


1934 104 68 48 32 152 100 | 
1935 59 69 26 31 85 100 | 
1936 77 56 60 44 137 100 | 
1937 55 74 19 26 74 100 

1938 39 46 «46 «654 ©8685 100 ? 
1939 32 36 «657 464 = 89—s 00 | 
1940 20 36 36 64 56 100 


S.0. = Social Optimism 
S.P. = Social Pessimism 
Total = S.O. + S.P. j 


FicurE 1 | 


2. Two years showed exception to the | 


“long” curve mentioned above. | 
These were 1933 and 1937. | 
3. The total number of sentences | 
which could be classified as either | 


socially pessimistic or socially opti- | 


mistic tended, in general, to decline 


during the period. This total num- | 
ber has been particularly low since | 
1937, with only 1935 being com | 
parable in this respect. (The 1929 
figure is ignored here, for it repre- 
sents only three months.) 


4.In order to locate more exactly the 
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curves, locus of the shift of 1938, 1939, 5. The above conclusions suggest cer- 
onship, 1940, the mean for each classifica- tain lines which further investiga- 
N con- tion was computed for the first nine tion might follow profitably. 
>wever years and for the last three. The lo- a. This paper might be checked by 
uioned, cus can be said to be in those classi- analysis of papers read at minis- 
ved an fications of sentences where the two ters’ conferences, professional 
rtences means vary most in the direction journals, books on theology most 
ion to of the “long” curve described widely read by ministers, etc. 

n 1929 above. Calculated on this basis, the b.A a of wh earlier — 
greatest decrease in sentences of so- nal : f . = h areas . » 
cial optimism was in classifications aes he vais = ¢ res 
tl E(—13 1/9), III C(—11 8/9), might now be made to see if this 

NSHIPS attitude has changed in the same 

| Total I D(—8 7/9) and I A(—8 2/9); direction as have pulpit utter- 

¥, the greatest increase in sentences of ances. It is recognized that scan- 
100 social pessimism was in classifica- tincss of denn would mabe a 
100 tions II C(+6 4/9), II E(+3), comparative study difficult. 
se and I C(+2 2/3).? c.It would be useful to collect a 
oa series of sermons for an earlier 
100 | period comparable to _ those 
mo; lila printed by The Christian Cen- 
100 | gant Sibi tury Pulpit. A comparison of 
~ | & -—-—— Social Pessimism present results with an analysis 
ax] of the early '20’s would be par- 
100 ticularly interesting. Certain gen- 
eralizations might be tentatively 
put forward if sermons of the 
} early years of the first World 
War showed a tendency to con- 
| tain a greater number of sen- 
o the | tences of social pessimism in re- 
hove. | lation to those of social optimism. 
| d.A more intensive study of ser- 
mons for the years 1933 and 1937 
—e might reveal certain hypotheses 
oo | 30 oT de, about the relationship between 
op x rs V political and economic conditions 
cline» , , and sermons. Investigation as to 

— | a why these years were marked by 

sence el an upswing of social optimism 

=i would be valuable. 

1929 — . 

pe | RAE RETTTOTTATATRe _,*or al clio the men dices 
. Fievre TI —s 1/9; social pessimism, + 1 7/45. 











THE COUNCIL FOR DEMOCRACY 


By CEDRIC LARSON,* Home Owners Loan Corporation 


In a democracy at war morale is a most 
essential psychological asset. When dis- 
cussing American morale it has become 
the practice to allude to Pearl Harbor 
as the transition point between a divid- 
ed and somewhat confused public opin- 
ion and complete unity. There is no 
doubt that Pearl Harbor was the cata- 
lyst which brought about a change in 
the whole temper and thinking of the 
American people. The overt treachery 
of Japanese settled once and for all the 
war question, and the nation immedi- 
ately experienced a resurgence of patri- 
otic feeling and togetherness unknown 
since 1918. But as the months have 
slipped by since Pearl Harbor, the ini- 
tial exhilaration has begun to fade, and 
the tremendously important mission of 
“holding fast the inner lines”—to use 
Wilson’s phrase—over the period of 
time necessary to win a clear-cut victory, 
has become the responsibility of the 
nation’s leadership. In order to arouse 
Americans from lethargy, the Council 
for Democracy was organized in Au- 
gust 1940. It was composed of the best 
talent in many professional and cultural 
fields, and had as its purpose the crea- 
tion in citizens of an awareness of the 
meaning of democracy, and the waging 
of an all-out morale offensive on the 
home front. 

Forging a fighting edge on the civil- 
ian front, in its essentials, resembles a 

* Acknowledgment is due Mr. Marshall D. 


Shulman for cooperation in the preparation of 
this article. 


great engineering task, and is neither 
simpler nor less technical because it js 
mental. Among the men who lead th 
Council for Democracy and undertake 
this “engineering” assignment in morale. 
building are: Raymond Gram Swing, 
well known commentator, chairman of 
the Council; Ernest Angell, New York 
lawyer, president; C. D. Jackson, vice 
president of Time, Inc.; Dr. Carl J. 
Friedrich, professor of government, 
Harvard University; Lyman Bryson; 
Evans Clark, director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, who serves as secretary; 
and Percy Brown, director of the Good | 
Will Fund, treasurer. 





A REPRESENTATIVE BOARD ) 


A board representative of the best 
talents in many fields of national en- 
deavor, composed of scores of people | 
from all sections of the country, has 
been created. This roster is divided into 
various advisory groups, such as educa- 
tional-religious, journalism-publishing, 
arts-sciences, radio-motion pictures, la ? 
bor, law-politics, business-finance, and 
patriotic-social welfare. 

The members of the Council’s Board 
include familiar figures who bring to- | 
gether a variety of backgrounds, inter- | 
ests, and philosophies for one common | 





purpose: the defense of democratic in- 

stitutions and ideals. Typical members | 
of the Board include Robert G. Sproul, | 
president of the University of Califor- | 
nia; Cass Canfield, president of Harper 

& Brothers; Freda Kirchwey, editor of » 
The Nation; Walter Millis, author and 
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journalist; Dorothy Thompson, column- 
ist; Alexander Woollcott, author; David 
Dubinsky, president of the ILGWU; 
Paul F. Warburg, banker; and Louis 
Brownlow. The Board was made repre- 
sentative deliberately so that no group 
or interest would predominate. 

The Council seeks to act as a public- 
relations counsel for democracy in the 
United States, and its membership 
among writers and publishers is par- 
ticularly large. The aim is to build a 
pro-democratic morale in America. Its 
announced objective is to help vitalize 
democracy at home, and its watchword: 
“Dedicated to the propagation of an 
American faith in democracy.” 

At the outset the Council for Democ- 
racy had no elaborate blueprint to fol- 
low. All steps taken have been the re- 
sult of much deliberation. The Council 
stood aloof from the presidential cam- 
paign of 1940, and partisan politics have 
played no part in its activities. In gen- 
eral, however, it supports the foreign 
policy enunciated by the President and 
Congress, and endeavors in a number of 
ways to dramatize that policy. 

The Council attempts to combat racial 
and group prejudice, to focus attention 
on anti-democratic forces at home, to 
ease pressing tensions in the field of 
labor, and to tap the reservoir of com- 
munity effort all along the line. The 
techniques used to attain these specific 
objectives are of extraordinary interest 
to students of public relations. 


COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENCE 

One of the earliest acts of the Coun- 
cil was to establish a Committee of 
Correspondence which was to make 
accessible to the average citizen relevant 
information on vital problems. The 
Council prepares for distribution a 
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monthly memorandum, produced by the 
combined thought of 350 outstanding 
consultants, persons of recognized au- 
thority in the various social science, 
government, law, and kindred fields. 
From pertinent suggestions the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence chooses a 
subject to be studied. An outline of the 
major considerations involved is sub- 
mitted to twenty-five or more consult- 
ants whose field is touched. Comments 
and criticisms are invited, and on the 
basis of these, a synthesis of the data is 
drawn up and submitted to those con- 
cerned for additional study. After re- 
ceiving further observations, a final draft 
of the topic is written. Differing opin- 
ions are stated. Where there is a con- 
sensus on any topic, the points of agree- 
ment serve as a basis for intelligent 
action. A final report is offered to the 
thinking citizen whose duty is to stand 
up to the problems of the day. 

A list of the Council’s Democracy in 
Action pamphlets include: Freedom of 
Assembly, Community Employment 
Problems under Defense, The Negro 
and Defense, Financing Defense, Amer- 
ica’s Free Schools, The Public and 
Strikes, Advance Through Crisis, Nazi 
Poison—A nti-Semitism in America, The 
New World, and Reading Censored 
News. 

These booklets are pocket size and 
attractively produced. They are distrib- 
uted by the thousands, and designed, 
not only for the citizen, but as sources 
of reliable information for editorial 
writers, columnists, radio programs of 
all sorts, movie and magazine writers, 
and for lecturers and forum discussion 
groups. They are also disseminated 
among popular media, usually without 
credit. The preparation of these pam- 
phlets is supervised by Dr. Friedrich. 
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The Freedom of Assembly study was 
the basis for a stirring radio drama. The 
Public and Strikes pamphlet was fused 
with a Twentieth Century Fund study, 
Labor and National Defense, as the basis 
of several full-page newspaper adver- 
tisements to draw attention to some 
primary facts in labor-management 
troubles in the defense program. 


RADIO ACTIVITY 

In the field of radio the Council has 
performed some work of a pioneer na- 
ture. It has developed a radio section of 
outstanding persons from non-profit ed- 
ucational organizations. The Council 
has emphasized the broadcasting of spe- 
cial anniversary day events, rallies, sev- 
eral weekly radio series, and a five-day- 
a-week international short-wave broad- 
cast. Some of its best achievements in 
broadcasts include: “A New Year's 
Resolution for America,” by Walter Mil- 
lis, delivered by James Cagney over the 
NBC Red Network on January 1, 1941; 
“We Shall Live Again,” an Easter pro- 
gram on April 13, 1941, with representa- 
tives of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Nor- 
way, Luxemburg, The Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Free France participating. 
This program was carried over the NBC 
Blue Network, by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, BBC, and interna- 
tional shortwave. 

May 18, 1941, was designated “I-Am- 
an-American Day” and a program was 
broadcast over the Mutual System, with 
a script, “Nightmare at Noon,” by 
Stephen Vincent Benét read by Henry 
Hull. This broadcast was repeated on 
June 13 and October 19, 1941. On July 
4, 1941, another NBC Blue Network 
broadcast, “Listen to the People,” by 
Benét was delivered by Hull. This 


broadcast was featured in Life magazine 
as well. 

After Pearl Harbor, on December 25, 
1941, a “Christmas Roll-call for Vic. 
tory” program was staged featuring 
talks and music representative of the 
various nations combating the Axis, 
The participants were Lin Yu 
(China), Charles Boyer (Free France), 
Edmund Gwenn (England), Raymond 
Massey (Canada and the British Domin. 
ions), Enrique S. de Lozada (Latin 
America), and Mme. Ivy Litvinoff 
(Russia). Attorney General Francis Bid. 
dle spoke for America. This one-hour 
program, entitled “Come All Ye Faith. 
ful,” was carried over NBC. 

A series of experimental programs 
designed to answer anti-democratic alle- 
gations, entitled “Why Democracy?” 
was broadcast over station WMCA in 
the spring of 1941. The Council has also 
rendered financial aid to the Mazzini 
Society for pro-democracy programs in 
the Italian tongue on independent local 
American stations, 


CELEBRITIES COOPERATE 

Such celebrities as Alexander Wooll- 
cott, Bertrand Russell, Eve Curie, Louis 
Adamic, and Thornton Wilder were 
featured in a series called “Speaking of 
Liberty,” which dealt with problems 
facing American democracy. The first 
series ran for nineteen weeks over 
WEAF and forty stations of the NBC 
Red Network. Public response was s0 
great that a second and third series were 
scheduled. 

Since August 26, 1941, the Council 
has been broadcasting German-language 
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programs five days a week to Europe | 


and South America by shortwave, over 
radio stations WRUL and WRUW. 
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documentary material the dynamic as- 

of American democracy, as other 
similarly beamed broadcasts feature 
news, commentaries or music. Foreign 
language broadcasts are a trail-blazing 
effort, and represent months of careful 
preparation. They are prepared with the 
aid of consultants of different political 
and geographic backgrounds from the 
European scene, and short-wave listen- 
ing posts have often recorded official 
German propaganda replies to these 
broadcasts. 

In order to provide newspapers with 
a constant supply of data on democratic 
questions and events, the Council set 
up an active publicity department which 
produces frequent press releases, month- 
ly clip sheets (especially for the rural 
papers), and related items. From Au- 
gust 1940 to December 1941 about 160 
press releases were issued dealing with 
Council publications, radio events and 
series, and statements of protest or af- 
firmation on controversial topics on 
which the Council has taken a stand. 


MONTHLY CLIPSHEETS 


The Council puts out two regular 
monthly clipsheets. News and Features 
goes to more than 1,100 daily, weekly 
and monthly newspapers throughout 
the country, with an aggregate circula- 
tion of 6,000,000. Each number contains 
an editorial, feature articles by well 
known Americans, illustrations, and edi- 
torial cartoons. No charge is made for 
this service, but the clipsheet is sent only 
upon request. Features for Defense goes 
to goo house magazines published for 
employees by industrial concerns, pri- 
marily those engaged in war production. 
Its purpose is to stimulate the morale of 
American workers, and it contains edi- 
torials, by-line features, cartoons and 
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fillers, all bearing on the war production 
effort. 

One of the most successful undertak- 
ings of the Council has been the staging 
of large rallies as a means of public edu- 
cation. Although the mass meeting has 
its limitations, this medium has been a 
useful agency in dramatizing the need 
for patriotic unity. The initial effort 
came immediately after the presidential 
election, on November 6, 1940, when 
an “America United” rally was held at 
Carnegie Hall and demonstrated the 
solidarity of the American people after 
one of the most hectic political cam- 
paigns in history. The speakers included 
Alfred M. Landon, Robert H. Jackson, 
Newbold Morris, Clarence A. Dykstra, 
and many others. An audience of 3,000 
heard the program in the Hall, and the 
CBS network carried a half-hour broad- 
cast. 

The next important rally, called 
“Freedom Bell,” was held at Beardsley 
Park, Bridgeport, Conn., July 29, 1941. 
The speakers included Justice Stanley 
Reed and Governor Robert A. Hurley. 
An audience estimated at 30,000 at- 
tended, and the NBC Blue Network 
carried a fifteen-minute broadcast of the 
event. A national emergency rally called 
“Democracy in Crisis,” was held in 
Madison Square Garden on August 19, 
1941. The speakers included Justice 
Owen S. Roberts, Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, Carl Sandburg, and Lewis E. 
Lawes. The New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, and an ILGWU 
chorus of one hundred provided music. 
The program, which was seen by 18,000, 
was broadcast over the NBC Blue Net- 
work, a CBS network, as well as WNBI 
and WRCA, international short-wave 
stations. In response to public demand, 
following Admiral Byrd’s appeal for 
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nation-wide unity in the Madison 
Square Garden Rally, he delivered an- 
other radio address over CBS network 
on October 8, 1941. 


EDUCATION 


In the field of education, the Council 
has close contacts with primary and sec- 
ondary schools, institutions of higher 
education, and adult education groups. 
It has maintained cordial relationships 
with such influential groups as the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission, the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. The Council has also collabo- 
rated with various research projects 
carried on by societies and foundations 
in the field of democratic education. 

Moreover, the Council performs 
somewhat of a middleman’s function in 
aiding the publication of books and 
articles dealing with democracy. A staff 
member of the Council acts as a liaison 
between various publishers and authors 
qualified to write certain types of art- 
icles. A “Democracy Reading List” of 
books and pamphlets on the meaning 
of democracy, designed for schools and 
community leaders has been prepared 
in consultation with Ralph Barton Perry 
of Harvard and Jennie M. Flexner, 
Readers’ Adviser, New York Public Li- 
brary. It was published in The Saturday 
Review of Literature. 

During the last eight months of 1941 
about one hundred lectures were sched- 
uled by the Council in the area east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Mason- 
Dixon Line. These lectures were ar- 
ranged following spontaneous requests 
from communities and local organiza- 
tions. D. A. Saunders of the League for 
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Fair Play is in charge of the “Speakers 
Bureau” of the Council. 

In addition the Council has per. 
formed many services in advising, 
stimulating, and guiding local com. 
munities in matters of democratic mo. 
rale, and has made surveys in several 
selected towns and communities. 

In May 1941 the Council held a Con. 
ference of National Organizations jp 
which forty national private agencies 
concerned with problems of national 
defense were invited to participate. The 
results of this conference threw into | 
focus the need for a central agency to | 
act as energizer and guide for the thov- | 
sands of local groups interested in the | 
emergency situation. Many of the sug- 
gestions proved to be of practical value 
when the Office of Civilian Defense was 
later set up and charged with this re 
sponsibility. 

Many members of the Council had 
felt for a long time that the average citi- 
zen needed a practical and down-to 
earth book which would tell him how | 
he individually fitted into the defense 
effort. Such a guide-book finally ap 
peared as Defense on Main Street, pre- 
pared in conjunction with the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. The book went rap 
idly through several editions, and about } 
25,000 copies have been distributed to 
individuals and community leaders. 


PITTSFIELD DEMONSTRATION 

In order to show what a well led ef- 
fort could do in stimulating local com- 
munity activities in defense matters and 
education for democracy, the Council 
selected the town of Pittsfield, Massa 
chusetts, as a “demonstration labora 
tory.” First of all a community survey 
was made by a competent Council staff | 
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member to learn the salient facts about 
this city. Next a leadership training in- 
stitute was held in which about fifty 
civic leaders discussed the city’s three 
most pressing problems: health, recrea- 
tion, and housing. Out of these sessions 
emerged a Housing Committee which 
has held public hearings before the City 
Planning Board to demand an investi- 
gation of housing in Pittsfield; a Recrea- 
tion Committee, which is raising funds 
to pay for a city director of recreation 
and establishing a school for volunteer 
recreation workers; and a Health Com- 
mittee, concentrating on public health 
and nutrition matters. 


Subsequent to the Madison Square 
Garden Rally, a flood of visitors from 
all over New York City besieged Coun- 
cil officers for suggestions and assistance 
in staging rallies in different parts of the 
city, and for help in solving problems 
of district organizations. Several local 
groups were started which had as their 
objective intelligent cooperation in the 
defense effort. 

One of the best is the West Side De- 
fense Council embracing an area which 
runs from 59th Street to Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Central Park West to Riv- 
erside Drive. The leaders of the West 
Side Defense Council are Walter Millis, 
chairman, Dr. Margaret Mead, and 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. Both the Coun- 
cil for Democracy and the Office of 
Civilian Defense are studying this group 
as a demonstration of what can be done 
in this direction in a metropolitan com- 
munity. 

COMMUNITY ACTIVITY 


The Council for Democracy has parti- 
cipated in a type of community activity 
known as the Town Council. Some 
eight Town Councils were set up in as 
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many test cities, in cooperation with the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Different means of solving local 
unemployment problems were studied. 
These experimental Town Councils 
were very successful and made some 
significant findings regarding popula- 
tion composition, income levels, geog- 
raphy, and type of industries. The 
memorandum of the Council, Com- 
munity Employment Problems under 
Defense, was of material aid to these 
Town Councils. In many cases these ex- 
periments brought about a better under- 
standing between labor and manage- 
ment. 

One of the projects of the Council is 
to ease inter-group tensions. In this con- 
nection it is combating current mani- 
festations of discrimination and preju- 
dice against Jews and Negroes. Among 
the first of the Council's Democracy in 
Action pamphlets was The Negro and 
Defense, which had a wide distribution 
among editors, writers, businessmen, 
and community leaders. This pamphlet 
contributed materially toward the Presi- 
dential Executive Order forbidding dis- 
crimination in defense work, since it 
aroused public opinion on existing dis- 
criminations. Since Pearl Harbor several 
Negro organizations have requested the 
Council to take active leadership in a 
more concerted drive to stamp out ra- 
cial discrimination in all phases of the 
war effort, and the Council has co- 
operated aggressively. 

As a matter of fact, from the day of 
its founding, the Council has paid spe- 
cial attention to the problem of unfair 
distinctions of race, color, or creed. 


COUNCIL EXPENSES 
A discussion of the work of the Coun- 
cil would be incomplete without a word 
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about funds raised to carry on its pro- 
gram. In the first year of its existence— 
August 1940 to August 1941—the 
Council for Democracy functioned in 
the many fields already described for 
the relatively low figure of $140,000. 
This sum represents donations from 800 
individuals, corporations, and founda- 
tions. At its annual meeting on October 
20, 1941, the Council’s Board of Direc- 
tors recommended a minimum budget 
of $300,000 to carry forward the work 
for the second year. Widening the base 
of support to defray the requirements 
of larger demands since Pearl Harbor 
has been an important objective of the 
Council. 

Since the entrance of the United 
States into the war, the Council has fo- 
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cused attention primarily on the prob. 
lem of bringing to the individual mep 
and women of America a sense of re. 
sponsibility for the prosecution of the 
war. It has dramatized the cause fo, 
which America is fighting and has 
shown what it will mean to individuals 
in America if the United Nations log 
and fail to establish some form of world 
order based upon international coopera. 
tion. 

On December 17, 1941, Variety 
awarded the Plaque for Patriotic Lead. 
ership for 1941 to the Council for De. 
mocracy, citing as the great contribution 
of the Council to the nation the suc. 
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THE REED POLL 


By WILLIAM R. HARSHE, William R. Harshe Co. 


Tue wea for the Reed Poll was the out- 

wth of a number of conferences be- 
tween William T. Reed, Chicago candy 
manufacturer, and the public relations 
ofice of William R. Harshe. The im- 
mediate problem was to find a means 
of public relations expression through 
which the company could show its 
genuine interest in children and the 
problems of their parents. Since the 
company estimated that 30 per cent of 
its products were ultimately consumed 
by children, they had a commercial in- 
terest at stake as well as an interest in 
child behavior, long a hobby of Mr. 
Reed’s. 

A conference and discussion of the 
problems that might interest children 
between eight and thirteen years of age, 
a group which would include children 
old enough to be in school, camps, Sun- 
day schools, and other organizations, 
and at the same time to be candy con- 
sumers, revealed that there were no 
positive sources of information on the 
problem. Nor did further research with 
teachers, child welfare workers, and in- 
stitutions and organizations interested in 
and working with children prove help- 
ful. 

Two isolated experiences serve to fo- 
cus attention on the fact that there was 
no single existing source of information 
about what children were thinking or 
discussing. One of the members of the 
Harshe staff, attending a movie one 
night, noticed that a boy about nine 
seated next to him was restless during 
the showing of the main feature. The 
mother on the other side sensed this, 


and at the conclusion of this picture 
when a Disney short was flashed on the 
screen she nudged tke boy, saying, 
“Here comes Mickey Mouse; you know 
that you will like that.” The youngster, 
possibly through sheer perverseness, pro- 
tested that he didn’t care for Mickey 
Mouse and stated several apparently 
genuine reasons why. 

Further research into the question of 
child interest brought another curious 
example to light. Several years previ- 
ously an organization designed to pro- 
mote milk sales in the city of Chicago 
had made arrangements with the school 
board to bring a cow, driven in a spot- 
less white truck equipped with ramp, 
to be exhibited in the schools at recess 
time and to be milked by an equally 
spotless milkmaid. Reports showed that 
sales of milk in the school cafeteria de- 
creased immediately after this interest- 
ing exhibition. City children had as- 
sumed that milk arrived in bottles, and 
in spite of the sanitary conditions sur- 
rounding the exhibit, were bothered by 
the milk source. 


A JUNIOR POLL EVOLVED 


From these two examples and the 
before mentioned research was born the 
idea of a junior poll to be made among 
children of school age, quizzing them 
on subjects of particular adolescent in- 
terest, as well as on questions of more 
adult interest. It was decided to follow 
the Gallup method as nearly as possible 
in conducting this children’s poll, with 
one important exception. While the 
polls were taken geographically and 
every effort was made to insure the 
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proper cross-section of the nation’s in- 
come bracket, it was necessary, because 
of the ages involved, to conduct the poll 
by groups rather than take it individu- 
ally. Children were directed not to sign 
their names to blanks. 

A board of prominent educators and 
child experts wa8 chosen to manage the 
details of the poll and select the ques- 
tions. These questions were sent out by 
mail to Sunday school teachers, YMCA 
heads, and summer camp directors, who 
were told to ask the children not to sign 
their names. Those who administered 
the poll were requested not to supervise 
the children’s answers nor in any way 
to influence them. The maximum of in- 
dependent thought and honesty of opin- 
ion was conscientiously sought. 

On the first poll over ten thousand 
children replied. On the second Reed 
Poll it was decided that a smaller sample 
would suffice unless the answers indi- 
cated that the percentages would be 
close, in which case the sample was in- 
creased. Results were tabulated by the 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration. 


RESULTS OF THE FIRST POLL 

On the first Reed Poll children were 
asked to check two of the following 
kind of movies that they liked best: 
cartoons, love, war, mystery, adventure, 
ghost, newsreel or comedies. Twenty- 
one per cent of the boys and girls to- 
gether agreed that they liked comedies 
best, 20 per cent liked mystery, and 17% 
per cent liked adventure stories. War 
and newsreels were lowest on the list 
with only 24% and 1% per cent respec- 
tively. Sixty-two per cent admitted that 
they did get spanked. Forty-five per cent 
admitted they would rather ride in an 
airplane than a bus, train or auto. 
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Given a choice of lawyer, doctor, 
school teacher, fireman, soldier, movie 
star, policeman, becoming president, 
and allowed to nominate any other 
choice of what they wanted to be when 
they grew up, 20 per cent of the boys 
wanted to be a pilot, 19 per cent of the 
girls wished to be nurses, 26 per cent 


school teachers, and only 4 per cent | 


wanted to be president. Eighty per cent 
admitted that they were not afraid of 
their parents. 

When the question was asked ip 
June, 1941, as to whether they thought 





the United States should go to war | 


against Germany, at that time 85 per 
cent said “no,” but in answer as to 
whether they thought Germany or 
Japan was likely to attack the United 
States opinion was equally divided. 


In the second poll, which was taken | 


in August, it was revealed that 63 per 
cent of the youngsters liked the comic 
section best of any part of the news 
paper, while the sport page ranked sec- 
ond in popularity with a 20 per cent 
vote. Only 10 per cent preferred the 
news section. 


WAR QUESTION REPLIES DIVERSE 

The question which inspired the great- 
est detail and diversity of answers is the 
one in which the children were asked 
what they would be willing to give up 
to help England defeat Hitler. Fourteen 
per cent replied spending money, while 
10 per cent of the boys were prepared to 
offer their lives. Those who were will- 
ing to sacrifice “anything” outnumbered 
those who said “nothing” by eleven to 
one. In this question the children were 
asked to initiate their own response. No 
alternatives were given. 

Individual answers from the boys in- 
cluded “moral support” and “my wealth, 
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THE REED POLL 


ten dollars”; “not a dang thing, P.S. 
maybe my water pistol”; “anything but 
my mom or dad or dog.” The girls’ re- 
plies range from a blanket offer of 
“candy, fancy clothes, jewelry and junky 
cosmetics,” to this terse statement, “my 
peace.” 

Asked what they would do with $100 
if it were given to them all for them- 
selves, 47 per cent of the youngsters said 
they would put it in the bank, and one- 
third would use the money to buy gov- 
ernment savings bonds. The poll in- 
cluded questions of children’s favorite 
movie stars, radio programs and candy 
flavors. Mickey Rooney and Judy Gar- 
land led among the Hollywood stars in 
the juvenile voting, while Quiz Kids 
was selected as their favorite radio pro- 
gram, outranking all the so-called spe- 
cially prepared children’s programs 
which are not particularly intended for 
an adult audience. Chocolate is their 
best liked candy flavor with butterscotch 
second and caramel third. 


RESULTS OF THIRD POLL 

On the third poll the youngsters were 
asked “what do adults ask you to do 
that you dislike?” Twenty per cent re- 
plied that doing the dishes was a chore 
they disliked the most. Seven per cent 
of the children said they hate to go to 
bed, and the same number would just 
as soon not do household tasks, like 
“empty the garbage and sweep the 
floor.” Individual answers are often 
amusing. One little girl hates “to change 
my dress to play football,” while a boy 
of eleven would rather not “act nice all 
the time.” 

The poll reveals that dads are con- 
sidered pretty regular guys by their 
youngsters. Sixty-nine per cent said they 
admire their fathers most of all living 
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men. After that, they admire everyone 
from President Roosevelt to Joe Di 
Maggio and Gene Autry. Two little 
girls admire God most. 

Asked to pick their favorite slang 
term, 8 per cent say “darn it,” but after 
that there was little agreement. Some of 
the amusing expressions were “what do 
you want, eggs in your beer?” “You 
ain’t just clicking your uppers, bud”; 
“Blow it out your elbow,” and “Don’t 
call the kettle black when you're the 
pot.” 

For the sake of experiment and com- 
parison, some further polls were tried 
with youngsters in a more adult age 
group. The Chicago Youth Exposition 
in Chicago and the 4-H Club were 
queried on some questions made up at 
the request of heads of both organiza- 
tions, and on questions where they 
could be compared with recent adult 
polls, their answers were found to be 
quite similar. Age brackets in both these 
groups is about the same—from four- 
teen to eighteen. 


OLDER GROUP REACTIONS 

In the older age groups there was oc- 
casion to be a little more on the smart 
aleck side with less concern for ac- 
curacy. One member filled in the final 
line marked “sex” with “occasionally.” 
Where the youngsters from eight to 
thirteen were asked questions similar to 
those asked on the Gallup and other 
polls, their opinions were stronger and 
their likes and dislikes more marked, 
and with less division of opinion than 
among adults. 

With the opening of the school season 
in Chicago, a group of youngsters were 
asked to define their attitudes on return- 
ing to school, and 83 per cent replied 
they were glad they could go back to 
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school. This question was not asked in 
the school room, It was asked under cir- 
cumstances where there could not pos- 
sibly have been any suggestion of a 
preconceived answer, and the question 
was completely without bias. This is a 
figure which continues to amaze even 
modern educators, and if no other sig- 
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nificant information has been derived 
from the Reed Poll, the Reed Candy 
Company would be completely satisfied 
with this unprecedented answer, 

Pleased with results, the sponsors plan 
to continue the poll on current topics, 
local samplings being taken on matters 
of local opinion from time to time. 
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CENSORSHIP AND FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


By ROGER N. BALDWIN 


From the errors and stupidities of 
censorship and the difficulties of free- 
dom of speech in the last war we should 
learn what not to do in this, and both 
James R. Mock and Zechariah Chafee 
give us much food for thought on these 
questions.’ The signs are already clear 
that the same necessary machinery of 
control of communication abroad and 
of morale at home is operating with the 
same cross-purposes and similar injus- 
tices. It was an improvised system in 
1917 without clearly marked lines; it is 
equally improvised today. 

Mr. Mock accepts such restraints as 
the inevitable accompaniment of war- 
time, in which he reckons that civil lib- 
erties must be either largely suspended 
or curtailed, but argues that if the dam- 
age does not carry over too far into 
peace it cannot greatly affect our de- 
mocracy. He then shows that after 
World War I the censorship measures 
survived in one form or another for 
twenty years in postwar repressions on 
a plane as far below the war practices 
“as Teapot Dome was below Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points.” He warns that we 
shall repeat the evils again unless we 
resolve that at the end of the war “civil 
liberty shall have a new birth.” 

This concept of dual standards, one 
for war and its opposite for peace, is by 
his own record too dangerous to be ac- 
cepted by the defenders of civil liberty. 
His study should be taken as unanswer- 
able proof of the dictum that the more 

1 James R. Mock, Censorship 1917. Prince- 


ton University Press, 1941. 250 pp. $2.50. 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Freedom of Speech in 


liberty we keep in wartime the more we 
will have when peace returns. It justi- 
fies every effort to stem popular hys- 
teria, to check prosecutions for opinion, 
to keep the mails free for minority pub- 
lications, and to encourage the critical 
functions of press, radio and motion pic- 
tures. In two respects only does the ma- 
terial yield a conclusion that war re- 
straints may be imposed without later 
damage—in the control of communica- 
tions abroad and in the censorship of 
communication with the armed forces. 

Mr. Mock, who with Cedric Larson 
studied the records of the Creel Com- 
mittee, published as Words that Won 
the War, devotes this volume to the 
negative side of propaganda, the things 
that could not be communicated. He 
does the job with a wealth of cases and 
incidents, all of which add up pretty 
much to a picture of improvised non- 
sense, judged by a standard of military 
necessity. Of course, many of the con- 
trols were necessary to promote morale 
and unity, to meet popular pressures 
for action, and to protect military in- 
formation. But however necessary, their 
administration showed a_ bureaucratic 
incapacity to distinguish essentials from 
caprice, prejudice and selfish pressures. 

Mr. Mock gives rather more attention 
to the effects of the system than to a 
description of its inner workings and 
personnel; which is fair enough, for it is 
to be judged by its product, not by its 
personnel or its purposes, His 200 pages 


the United States. Harvard University Press, 
1941. 595 pp. $4.00. 
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review succinctly the censorships of the 
press, foreign mail, cables, films, books, 
radio, and in the armed forces. The free 
speech prosecutions during and after the 
war are cited properly enough as a form 
of censorship. With a sketch of prior 
censorships in American history they tie 
the war period to precedent and to its 
aftermath. 

A book like this is not only history. 
It is a lesson in the present crisis for 
those in authority who may care to 
profit by the blunders of 1917. For those 
not in authority it gives added strength 
to resist those war-time inroads on civil 
liberty only too easily continued into a 
peace-time democracy. 


Ever since Professor Chafee published 
(1920) the first thorough study of free 
speech in the United States, he has been 
regarded as the leading authority on a 
liberal interpretation of the constitu- 
tional guarantees. His earlier book, long 
out of print, is here completely revised 
and brought up to date—and almost 
doubled in size. Its publication now is 
vastly more important than as a critique 
of court decisions and legislation, for it 
relates immediately to the concerns with 
which we are confronted in war-time. 

Professor Chafee has a philosophy 
and an argument for the moment, 
summed up in one sentence: “It would 
be folly in our anxiety to protect our- 
selves from foreign tyrants to sacrifice 
in the process of national defense the 
very liberties we are defending.” The 
spirit of that warning runs through a 
book written with a law professor’s 
scrupulous concern for the facts, but 
with a propagandist’s sense of a cause. 
It is addressed to laymen rather than 
lawyers; and the almost journalistic 
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style, often spicy and witty, makes jts 
600 pages easy reading. 

Professor Chafee is not a professional 
defender of minorities. He has no “ism” 
to promote. His is the voice of the ¢5. 
sential democrat to whom the life-blood 
of democratic progress is free and open 
public debate on all issues, in war and 
peace alike. It is the majority, he argues, 
which most needs free speech to arrive 
at right decisions; and without the dis. 
sent of minority opinion no majority 
can rightly reach them. He rests his 
ultimate case, not on court decisions, 
but on that public temper which toler- 
ates differences, dissent and unpopular 
minorities. Encouragement of free 
speech, rather than mere toleration, he 
regards as the obligation of govern 
ments, advocating universal “Hyde 
Parks” and the use of school buildings 
as forums, 

His condemnation of the Espionage 
Act World War prosecutions is unre- 
served, for he holds that they did noth- 
ing to help win the war and much to 
help lose the peace. He advances the 
novel argument, with much evidence to 
support it, that the restraints on discus- 
sion of the issues of the peace, flowing 
from the government’s prosecutions, 
made it impossible for President Wilson 
to rally popular support for his inter- 
nationalism. Professor Chafee speculates 
that if debate had been free, Wilson's 
internationalism might have emerged 
triumphant, and with U.S. participation 
in the League and the World Court 
might have prevented the present catas- 
trophe. It is not, he pleads, the few who 
are prosecuted who matter so much as 
the many silenced by fear. In these days 
again, we confront the same issues, with 
the same ominous dangers to our partic- 
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jpation in world responsibilities for 
peace. 

The author accepts the line estab- 
lished by the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
World War cases that only a “clear and 
present danger” of overt acts justifies 
prosecution, and he goes along with 
Holmes and Brandeis in their dissents 
from the majority application of that 
doctrine. He condemns virtually all the 
free-speech prosecutions of the war and 
the anti-radical campaign after it; the 
varied discriminations against Com- 
munists solely for opinions; the “alien 
and sedition law” of 1940, under which 
the government has already brought 
cases for publication alone, and the var- 
ied peace-time controls of free speech. 

Since his treatment is based primarily 
on court cases, he ignores two fields of 
free speech which bulk large in recent 
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controversy—radio and the rights of 
labor. No reference is made to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, which estab- 
lished free speech and the right of or- 
ganization at points where civil liberties 
have been historically most flagrantly 
violated. Nor is any reference made to 
freedom on the air, the greatest of all 
means of communication, since it is an 
administrative function only slightly in- 
volved in court cases. It yet remains for 
an authority as generally accepted as 
Professor Chafee to fill in these gaps in 
the literature of civil liberty. 

This monumental job, we are told, 
was undertaken under the threat of war 
in order to help correct the mistakes of 
the last war. The words of warning are 
there. The lessons are clear. How well 
we will profit would be rash prophecy. 





PROPAGANDA, PUBLICITY AND THE WAR 


By CEDRIC LARSON 


Even more interesting to the student 
of public opinion than terse accounts of 
the military front are the studies of 
“words” that win, or lose, wars—propa- 
ganda, publicity, and related topics. The 
last year has seen the publication of a 
number of valuable books of this kind." 

An old English proverb says that a 
lie gets half-way around the world be- 
fore truth gets her shoes on. Mr. Read’s 
book is a vivid testimony to the veracity 
of this maxim. Other writers on the 
subject of propaganda have devoted 
pages, or even a chapter or two, to the 
atrocity story, but Mr. Read’s book 
comes as a much needed, well docu- 
mented scholarly contribution to the 
literature of atrocity propaganda. The 
author has delved into the resources of 
the Library of Congress, the Hoover 
Memorial Library at Stanford Univer- 
sity, the University of Chicago and the 
New York Public Libraries, and uncov- 
ered a great deal of new material, which 
he presents to the reader. 

Americans of the first World War ex- 
hibited a credulous faith in atrocity 
stories as a class. Those were the days 
of what Professor Hocking has termed 
our “virginal morale.” The terms 
“propaganda” and “morale” were large- 
ly academic abstractions in the early 
years of the conflict. The public had not 


1 James Morgan Read, Atrocity Propaganda 
1914-1919. Yale University Press, 1941. 319 
pp. $3.50. David Low, Low on the War: A 
Cartoon Commentary of the Years 1939-41. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1941. 157 
pp. $2.00. F. A. Mercer and Grave Lovat 
Fraser, eds., Modern Publicity in War. London 
& New York: The Studio Publications, 1941. 


as yet become cynical, sophisticated or 
hardened to what the press offered in its 
columns. Manufactured battle news js 
now an accepted part of psychologic 
warfare, and the American public is in. 
stinctively suspicious of the commu. 
niqué which features an atrocity story. 
Rival propaganda ministries lose no 
opportunities to hurl their whoppers at 
the foe. A well known radio commenta- 
tor in the summer of 1940 described the 
rival efforts of the Nazi and Russian 
propaganda machines as “two dinosaurs 
of falsification locked in mortal com. 
bat.” That statement has probably epi- 
tomized the attitude of most Americans 
toward the printed atrocity story in the 
daily press, and is one reason most edi- 
tors label war atrocity stories as “when- 
room” copy. 

Since the horror of Poland, Pearl Har- 
bor, and Hong Kong, no one can doubt 
the authenticity of reports of the wide- 
spread carnage of ruthless nature which 
characterized them. The paradox is that 
the atrocities of today are on such a vast 
scale that they dwarf those of the first 
World War. The spine-chilling stories 
of 1914-18—babies impaled on bayonets, 
the crucified Canadian soldier, and the 
corpse conversion factory—all seem un- 
impressive and page-16 caliber news, 
compared to the deliberate extermina- 


128 pp. $4.50. Ladislas Farago, ed. German 
Psychological Warfare: Survey and Bibli- 
ography. New York: Committee for National 
Morale, 1941. 155 pp. Planographed. Ladislas 
Farago, ed. and compiler, The Axis Grand 
Strategy: Blueprints for the Total War. New 
York: Farrar and Rinchart, Inc., 1942. 614 pp. 


$3.75. 
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tion of whole nations which is going on 
today. 

The book is striking proof that the 
entire psychology of the American 
people has undergone a complete meta- 
morphosis in a quarter-century. In this 
“War of Survival” —as the President has 
called it—we do not have to be aroused 
to fight by alleged sadistic tales about 
the enemy. We know that war is a 
savage and cruel business, and that our 
only hope of escaping the fate of Poland 
and France lies in winning. 

Yet, the atrocity story of 1914-18 had 
a definite mission, it was an intrinsic 
part of war strategy. In the words of 
the author: “This propaganda of hate 
had certain definite objectives; it was 
used to stiffen the fighting spirit of 
soldiers and civilians, help raise war 
loans, encourage enlistment, and justify 
breaches of international law. The atroc- 
ity story also proved useful in rational- 
izing the rejection of ‘premature’ peace 
proposals, in imposing severe terms of 
peace, and in influencing neutrals. The 
atrocity story was especially calculated 
to kindle the passions of the fighters. 
Both common soldiers and high officers 
have attested to the information made 
available to the warriors concerning the 
infamy of the enemy.” 


Low on the War, A Cartoon Com- 
mentary of the Years 1939-41 and Mod- 
ern Publicity in War are two books 
concerned with pictorial propaganda 
which may be considered together. 

David Low, who has drawn cartoons 
regularly for the Evening Standard of 
London since 1927, is undoubtedly the 
most famous political cartoonist in the 
world today. Low on the War is the 
second volume of the illustrator’s po- 
litical cartoons to be published in Amer- 


ica; the first, A Cartoon History of Our 
Times, appeared in 1939. 

The true cartoonist lives in a world 
apart, a universe of abstractions and 
ideograms. His world is peopled with 
Uncle Sams, John Bulls, bears, lions, 
eagles, and Olympian gods and god- 
desses. From his inkwell emerge Frank- 
enstein monsters, jabberwocks and 
grifins, as occasion may require, to 
startle the drooping eyes of the weary 
reader on his way to work or homeward 
bound. Capitalism, Democracy, Com- 
munism, Fascism, assume all sorts of 
fantastic personalized shapes in the 
single-scene pen-and-ink drama of the 
editorial page. 

Low is a past master at all this, and 
might be truthfully called a British in- 
stitution in himself. His pen-produced 
jibes at the Axis nations are more clo- 
quent than a chapter of written invec- 
tive. In his own words, Low says he is 
“a cartoonist who habitually associates 
abstract ideas with things, but, be it 
said, who strives never to draw the es- 
tablished myths except in ridicule, nor 
persons except to diminish their impor- 
tance.” 

The book presents about 142 of Low’s 
best cartoons from September 20, 1939 
and May 15, 1941. After perusing it 
thoughtfully one is absolutely convinced 
that the mantle of Louis Raemackers of 
World War I fame has now descended 
on David Low. 


Modern Publicity in War might be 
described as a graphic arts product 
which tells pictorially the story of what 
Great Britain has done during the first 
thirty months of war in mobilizing art 
and advertising to “put over” the war, 
at home and abroad. The book is a col- 


lection of the cream of government 
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posters, commercial advertisements, dis- 
play schemes, photographs and colored 
advertisements, which have appeared in 
Great Britain, 

Whether the advertisement features 
chocolate, shoes, cigars or sewing ma- 
chines, some aspect of the war effort is 
characterized in the ad. The British 
Ministry of Information has coordinated 
the advertising industry in Britain for 
the duration, and to good effect, as this 
volume abundantly testifies. This book 
should prove of value and inspiration to 
the American advertising profession, 
and graphic arts people generally. 


Under the sponsorship of the Com- 
mittee for National Morale, Ladislas 
Farago has headed a group of writers 
who in some nine months have given 
the American public a much clearer in- 
sight into the Axis mind, afforded 
through the publication of German Psy- 
chological Warfare in the summer of 
1941, and The Axis Grand Strategy, 
which appeared in March 1942. 

The Committee for National Morale 
sprang from an informal discussion fol- 
lowing the fall of France, at which such 
figures participated as Edmond Taylor, 
Major George Fielding Eliot, Raymond 
Gram Swing, Elmer Davis, Dr. Foster 
Kennedy and Arthur Upham Pope. Mr. 
Farago joined the Committee at its sec- 
ond meeting. He was a journalist repre- 
senting American, British, and other 
newspapers in Germany throughout 
most of the period from 1933 until 
shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
He had an unusual opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with Nazi leaders and 
observe their program first-hand. 
Warfare, 


German Psychological 


eighty-eight pages of text and sixty-five 


pages of related bibliography, recounts 
how the Nazis mobilized psychology 
for their total war. After the Armistice 
the Germans spent many years pains- 
takingly analyzing the causes of their 
failure. Psychology played but a small 
role in the German preparations for the 
World War of 1914-18. “To exploit all 
energies within the state and to ac- 
celerate the break with Germany’s short- 
lived democratic past, the Nazis re- 
garded psychology as their most effec- 
tive weapon,” observe the authors. 

The book gives in detail the methods 
employed for selecting and testing the 
personnel of the new German army. 
“The selection of men qualified to be- 
come leaders . . . must occupy first place 
among all measures taken by the state 
to insure the maximum development of 
our people’s fighting spirit and striking 
power,” a German admiral defined as 
the primary task of psychology in the 
preparation and efficient prosecution of 
total war. With the introduction of sci- 
entific selection of officers into the Ger- 
man army, the Junkers have disap- 
peared as a military caste. The book 
discusses how such problems as home- 
sickness, suicidal tendencies, sex prob- 
lems, treatment of “intellectuals” and 
“eccentrics,” and the like, are dealt with 
in the German army. 

The German conception of propa- 
ganda is said to be “radical and revolu- 
tionary: they see in propaganda a ‘po- 
litical instrument whose use guarantees 
absolute control over the spiritual forces 
of a nation.” 

Associated with Mr. Farago in the 
preparation of this study were L. F. 
Gittler, Gordon W. Allport, John G. 
Beebe-Center, Edwin G. Boring, Floyd 
L. Ruch, Stanley S. Stevens, and Kim- 
ball Young. It is well written and in- 
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terestingly presented, but essentially a 
monograph for psychologists and mili- 
tary men. 


The Axis Grand Strategy: Blueprints 
for the Total War, published in March 
1942, comes as the culmination of a 
series of publications sponsored by the 
Committee for National Morale. This 
book is an invaluable reference-work for 
the writer, student, public-speaker or 
serious-minded layman, who desires ma- 
terial of a philosophic type upon which 
the Nazi State may be said to rest. It 
consists of translations of excerpts from 
the writings or utterances of the phi- 
losophers and military men who sired 
the Nazi movement, and its present 
leaders. It affords as probably no other 
work an insight into the mental make- 
up of the leaders of the nations with 
whom we are locked in mortal combat. 

The book is divided in five parts. The 
first deals with “The Pattern of Modern 
War” and gives the German view of 
war from Von Clausewitz down to the 
present. Part two is devoted to “The Art 
of War” and discusses the strategy and 
tactics in today’s total war, with a spe- 
cial chapter on the blitzkrieg. Part three 
of this book is longest—six chapters— 
describing “The War Machine,” with 
chapters on the higher staffs, the army, 
the navy, the air force, and the theater 
of war. 
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Parts four and five will be of greatest 
concern to the student of public opinion 
and propaganda, for they epitomize the 
theory of German psychologic warfare. 
Part four, “The Sinews of War,” con- 
tains in Chapter 14, entitled “Psycho- 
logical Warfare,” the longest chapter in 
the book (46 pages). It lays bare the 
totalitarian ideology in a wide range of 
manifestations. Pages are taken up with 
quotations on psychological warfare and 
propaganda from Hermann Goering, 
Rudolf Hess, Victor Lutze, Alfred Ros- 
enberg, Heinrich Himmler, Adolf Hit- 
ler, Hermann Wanderscheck, and other 
high priests of Nazidom. 

Part five, “Hitler's Grand Strategy,” 
has an illuminating chapter on the dif- 
ficult subject of geopolitics, consisting of 
well translated writings of General Karl 
Haushofer, head of the Geopolitical In- 
stitute of the German Academy, and his 
chief disciples. 

The book lays open the “New Order” 
in all its sinister details, from the writ- 
ings of its own prophets. 

Assisting Mr. Farago in the prepara- 
tion of this book were Major William 
Moseley Brown, Major George Fielding 
Eliot, Dr. Foster Kennedy, Stefan T. 
Possony, Floyd L. Ruch, Robert Strausz- 
Hupé, Kurt Weil and Kimball Young. 
It is a real contribution to the reference 


books on the war. 





GALLUP AND FORTUNE 


This section contains a compilation, topically 
arranged, of poll results released by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion, by Fortune, 
and by the Canadian Institute of Public Opin- 
ion. The aipo and cipo results cover the period 
from January through March 1942. (Previous 
AIPO questions were reported in the July 1938, 
October 1939, and all subsequent issues of the 
QUARTERLY. CIPO questions were first reported 
in the Spring 1942 issue.) The Fortune ques- 
tions are those which appeared in the February 
and March 1942 issues. (Previous Fortune 
questions were reported in the March 1940 and 
all subsequent issues of the QuARTERLY.) Dates 
appearing in connection with arpo and c1IPo 
questions are those carried in the date lines of 


POLLS 


Compiled by THE OFFICE OF OPINION RESEARCH 


Institute releases to subscribing newspapers; 
dates following Fortune questions indicate the 
issue of the magazine in which the informa- 
tion appeared. 


In considering these poll data, the reader 
should bear in mind certain salient points of 
reference set forth on pages 75 and 76 of the 
March 1940 issue of the QuaRTERLY. The 
QUARTERLY wishes to express its appreciation 
to George Gallup and the American and the 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion and to 
the editors of Fortune and Elmo Roper for 
their cooperation in making these survey re- 
sults available in convenient form to other 
students of public opinion. 


Part One: Domestic Issue 


1. POLITICAL 


THE PRESIDENT 


In general do you approve or disapprove of 
President Roosevelt? (Mar. 20, '42—alPo) 


Before Pearl Harbor Jan. March 
Approve 72% 84% 78% 
Disapprove 19 9 13 
Undecided 9 7 9 
CONGRESS 


Do you approve or disapprove of giving a 
pension to Congressmen when they leave office ? 
(Feb. 27, °42—a1Po) 


Approve 9% 
Disapprove 83 
Undecided 8 


Do you feel that Congress should or should 
not pass a law further limiting profits for the 
duration of the emergency? (Feb. '42—For.) 


Yes—should 79.2% 
No—should not 9.3 
Don’t know 11.5 


Do you feel that Congress should or should 
not pass a law forbidding strikes in defense in- 
dustries for the duration of the emergency? 
(Feb. '42—For.) 


Yes—should 87.2% 
No—should not 7.0 
Don’t know 5.8 


Should Congress pass a law forbidding 
strikes in war industries until the war is over, 
or should the workers in war industries con- 
tinue to have the right to go on strike? (Mar. 
13, "42—alIPo) 


Should forbid strikes 86% 
Should have right to strike 9 
Undecided 5 
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2. GOVERNMENTAL POLICY 


PAYING FOR THE WAR 


Would you approve or disapprove the deduc- 
tion of a regular amount from each pay check 
to pay mext year’s income tax? (Feb. 21, "42— 
AlPO) 


Approve 45% 
Prefer present system 45 
Undecided 10 


In order to help pay the cost of the war, 
should the federal government put a national 
sales tax of 2 per cent on everything you buy, 
in addition to taxes now in effect? (Jan. 13, 
"42—AIPO) 


Approve sales tax 47% 

Disapprove 46 

Undecided 7 

By economic status: 
Favor 
Sales Unde- 
Tax Oppose cided 
Upper income group 58% 34% 8% 


Middle income group 48 46 6 


Lower income group 43 50 7 
By size of locality: 

Favor 

Sales Unde- 

Tax Oppose cided 
Farmers 53% 39% 8% 
Towns under 10,000 49 44 7 
10,000-100,000 46 46 8 
Over 100,000 4! 54 5 


Would you favor lotteries run by the federal 
government to help pay part of the cost of 
carrying on the war? (Jan. 30, ’42—a1Po) 


Yes 54% 
No 37 
Undecided 9 


DEFENSE BONDS 


Would you be willing to have your employer 
take a small part—say two cents out of every 
dollar—of your wages or salary each pay day 
to buy defense bonds or stamps for you? (Jan. 
2, "42—alPo) 


Yes 69% 
No 19 
Undecided 12 


Would you be willing to have your employer 
take ten cents out of every dollar of your wage 
or salary each pay day to buy defense bonds 
and stamps for you? (Feb. 11, °42—a1Po) 


Yes 66% 
No 27 
Undecided 7 


Would you be willing to have your employer 
take fifteen cents out of every dollar of your 
wage or salary each pay day to buy defense 
bonds and stamps for you? (Feb. 11, '42— 
AIPO) 


Yes 54% 
No 41 
Undecided 5 


By economic status: 


Ten Per Cent Deduction 


Unde- 
Yes No cided 
Upper & middle income 
groups 2% 23% . 6% 
Lower income group 60 32 8 
Fifteen Per Cent Deduction 
Unde- 
Yes No cided 
Upper & middle income 
groups 60% 36% 4% 
Lower income group 48 46 6 


3. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


DEFENSE ECONOMY 
See Part Three: National Defense 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Do any of the people in your home, includ- 
ing yourself, have a cold at the present time? 


If so, how many and what are their ages? 
(Jan. 3, and Mar. 2, °42—a1Po0) 


No. Persons Af- 
flicted with Colds 


18,000,000 


Week ending Dec. 24 


Week ending Feb. 24 23,000,000 
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°% of Persons Re- 
ported with Colds 


Dec. Feb. 
N. England & Mid. Atl. 12% 15% 
East Centl. 17 17 
West Centl. 16 19 
South 16 20 
Far West 12 18 


% of Persons Re- 
ported with Colds 


Dec. Feb. 
Under 10 Yrs. 22% 28% 
20-29 Yrs. 13 18 
30-49 Yrs. 13 16 
50 and Over 13 14 


Was a doctor consulted about the cold, or 


colds? (Jan. 3, '42—a1Po) 
Yes 26% 
No 74 


TIRE RATIONING 


Have you heard about the government regu- 
lation of sales of automobile tires? (Jan. 25, 
*42—alPo) 

Yes—99% No—1% 

Do you feel that this government regulation 

of tire sales is necessary? (Jan. 25, '42—a1Po) 


Yes—81% No—8% Don’t know—11% 


If it were not possible for you to use your 
car, would this make any great difference to 
you? (Jan. 25, '42—aIPo) 


Yes—46% No—54% 


About how many miles does your car go a 
month? (Jan. 25, '42—alPo) 


Average—750 miles 


Have you made any plans to cut down on 
the number of miles you drive your car? (Jan. 
25, "42—alIPo) 

Yes—53% No—46% 
Not using car at present—1% 


If yes, how much do you plan to cut down 
on your car mileage? (Jan. 25, '42—a1Po) 
Average reduction planned—45% 
Asked of all employed (except farmers): 


how do you normally get to work? (Jan. 25, 
*42—alPo) 


45% drive to work (or ride with someone else) 

34% walk to work 

18% go by public transportation system 

3% live on the premises where they work, or 
use bicycles, carriages, etc. 


Those who go to work by auto were asked: 
could you get to work by any other means if it 
were necessary? 

Yes—73% No—27% 

It has been suggested that to save rubber 
and reduce automobile accidents every state 
should pass a law against people driving more 
than thirty-five miles an hour on any road, 
Would you approve, or disapprove of such a 
law in every state in the country? (Jan. 2s, 
*42—AalPo) 

General public—Approve—67% 
Disapprove—28% Undecided—s5%, 

Car owners—Approve—61 % 
Disapprove—36% Undecided—3% 

Estimated number of families in the U.S, 
owning cars or trucks. (Jan. 25, °"42—a1Po) 

—z20 million families 


How long do you expect the government 
regulation of tire sales will be in effect? (Jan. 
24, '42—alIPo) 


“For duration of war"— 44% 
2 to § years— 12 
Less than 1 year— 10 


Undecided or don’t know—34 


About how long do you think it will be be- 
fore your tires are so worn out that you will 
not be able to drive your car? (Feb. 25, '42— 
AIPO) 


Tires worn out now 2% 
6 months or less 21 
6 months to 1% years 47 
2 years 19 
More than 2 years 11 


Have you cut down on the speed of your 
driving? (Feb. 25, '42—a1Po) 
Yes 63% 
No 37 


Have you cut down on your car mileage 
from what you would normally drive at this 
time of year? (Feb. 25, '42—a1Po) 

Yes 73% 
No 27 
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RETURN OF PROHIBITION? 


Do you think liquor regulations in your 
community are too strict or not strict enough? 
(Feb. 14, '42—aIPo) 


Too strict 6% 
Not strict enough 55 
About right 39 


Do you think there is more drunkenness or 
less drunkenness in your community than there 
was ten years ago? (Feb. 14, '42—alPo) 

More 43% 
Less 31 
About the same 26 


If the question of national prohibition should 
come up again, would you vote for prohibition 
or against it? (Feb. 15, '42—a1Po) 

For 36% 
Against 64 


Do you think it would be better for young 
people if we had national prohibition again? 
(Feb. 15, '42—alPo) 

Yes 45% 
No 55 


LABOR 


Asked of Union members and leaders: 

Would you like to see the A.F. of L. and 
the CIO join in one organization? (Jan. 18, '42 
—alPo) 


Don't 
Yes No Know 
All members combined 9% 22% 7% 
All leaders combined 87 9 4 
By Unions: 
AFL members 690% 25% 6% 
CIO members 74 19 7 
AFL leaders 88 9 3 
CIO leaders 87 9 4 


Would you favor or oppose government ef- 
forts to bring the two organizations together? 
(Jan. 18, '42—a1Po) 


Unde- 
Favor Oppose cided 
All members combined 66% 25% 9% 


All leaders combined. 71 23 6 


If the A.F. of L. and CIO do get together in 
one organization, who do you think would be 
the best man to head that organization? (Jan. 
18, '42—arIPo) 


AFL Choices 
(In order of mentions) 
William Green 


CIO Choices 
(In order of mentions) 
. Philip Murray I. 
. John L. Lewis 2. Daniel Tobin 
. William Green 3. Philip Murray 
. Sidney Hillman 4. George Harrison 
5 
6 


Ut wn e 


. Harry Bridges . George Meany 
. John L. Lewis 


Asked of union leaders and members: 

What do you consider the most important 
problem that organized labor must solve in the 
next few months? (Feb. 6, '42—a1Po) 

Union Union 
Leaders Members 
Increased production of war 
materials and settlement of 
disputes between labor and 


capital 54% 48% 
Achieving unity within labor 15 14 
Combating restrictive labor 

legislation 12 5 
Unemployment duc to change- 

over to war basis 8 7 
Wage adjustments to fit cost 

of living 5 6 
Organize more workers into 

unions 7 4 
Get radicals and racketeers 

out of unions I 3 


Asked of union leaders and members: 

Should companies having a closed or union 
shop take union dues out of the workers’ pay 
envelopes and turn the money over to the 
unions (the check-off), or should the unions 
collect dues themselves? (Feb. 7, '42—a1Po) 


Union Union 
Leaders Members 
Companies should collect 46% 290% 
Unions should collect 42 61 
Qualified answers 6 4 
Undecided 6 6 


PUBLIC COMPREHENSION 
OF LABOR PROBLEMS 


The questions which follow represent an 
attempt by Elmo Roper to measure not only 
the areas of public opinion on labor questions, 
but the areas of public ignorance and miscon- 
ception as well. They were asked prior to Pearl 
Harbor, and first published in the February 
1942 issue of Fortune. 
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Who is president of the A.F. of L.? Of the Lewis 2.6% Lewis 32.9% 
ClO? (Feb. '’42—For.) Murray 1.0 Green 1.4 
A.F. of L.: CIO: Other 1.0 Other 2.0 All 
Green 43.6% Murray 23.8% Don't know 51.8 Don’t know 39.9 a 
The terms “open shop” and “closed shop” seem to mean different things to different people. If Cay 
I started talking about “open shop” what would it mean to you? What about “closed shop”? 
(Feb. ’42—For.) ( 
Open Shop Nat'l Total Union Families Nonunion oe 
Both union and nonunion workers employed 55.2% 61.2% 53.5% Ge 
No unions allowed 6.0 5.7 6.1 for 
Wrong but indicating some knowledge 2.8 3.2 2.7 Get 
Answers indicating no knowledge or 100 per cent ban 
confusion with “closed shop” 5.9 5.4 6.0 Im, 
Don't know 30.1 24.5 31.7 Ou 
No 
Closed shop Do 
Everyone must belong to the union 60.7 66.3 59.2 
Wrong but indicating some knowledge 2.8 4.1 2.4 
Answers indicating no knowledge 8.1 7.7 8.2 “ 
Don't know 28.4 21.9 30.2 Ge 
Which—CIO or A.F. of L.—do you feel has the most members among unskilled labor? The - 
lowest initiation fees? The strictest entrance requirements as regards the skill of its members? | 
Which has called the most strikes during the past year? 
Nat'l Total Union Families Nonunion Un 
Largest unskilled membership: Pre 
clo 36.9% 45.0% 34.6% re 
A.F. of L. 9.4 11.2 8.9 Ne 
Both equal 2.3 4.0 1.8 Ex 
Don’t know 51.4 39.8 54-7 Fa 
oe WI 
Lowest Initiation Fees: All 
ClO 15.6 27.5 12.2 | He 
A.F. of L. 10.9 12.5 10.5 
Both equal 2.2 3.0 2.0 Pa 
Don't know 71.3 57.0 75-3 Mi 
So 
Strictest entrance requirements: 
A.F. of L. 31.0 41.2 28.2 | 
clo 6.7 7.8 6.4 inc 
Both equal 2.3 3.6 1.9 , 
Don’t know 60.0 47-4 63.5 
Has called most strikes: 
clo 60.4 65.2 59.0 | 
A.F. of L. 4.1 4:5 4.0 
Both equal 3.2 4-7 2.8 
Don't know 32.3 25.6 34.2 


Which do you feel was the most to blame for the Allis-Chalmers strike—the union or the man- 
agement, or didn’t you read enough about it to tell? North American Aviation? Ford Motor? | 
Captive coal mines? (Feb. '42—For.) 
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2. o/s 
' mi ° Union Management Both Don't Know 
ae Allis-Chalmers 12.2% 3.4% 3.2% 81.4% 
9 North American Aviation 13.4 2.9 2.2 81.5 
° Ford Motor 25.6 8.0 2.5 63.9 
ole. If Captive coal mines 32.7 5.9 2.5 58.9 
hop”? 
Generally speaking, what good things do you Generally speaking, what dad things do you 
wails feel labor unions do? (Feb. ’42—For.) feel labor unions do? 
5°, Get better wages, get shorter hours They call strikes, interefere with de- 
: for the workingman 47.6% fense, cause trouble 40.3% 
; Get labor a “break,” give it a “voice, They have bad leaders, racketeers and 
bargaining Sse _— mie radicals, incompetents 24.2 
O Improve Gaeny cane = They have too much power, demand 
Other miscellaneous answers 14.7 
7 : too much, try to run business 14.9 
Nothing good 8.5 Oth 
Don't know 20.9 neal = 
Nothing bad 5-5 
' | 121.5%" Don't know 19.8 
2 * Multiple answers account for totals of more gL 
’ than 100 per cent 121.5% 


Inventory of the knowledge rating (regarding labor unions) of various contrasting groups and 


The | occupations. (Feb. '42—For.) 
ers? : é . 
Well informed Poorly informed Uninformed 
nice Union members (and their families) 33.3% 35.5% 31.2% 
Prosperous 45-9 37.8 16.3 
% Poor 16.5 32.6 50.9 
; Negroes 6.9 22.7 70.4 
Executives 64.1 30.4 5.5 
Factory labor 41.4 37.9 20.7 
White-collar workers 40.8 36.8 22.4 
All labor (unclassified) 27.0 35.8 37.2 
} Housewives 11.4 32.5 56.1 
Pacific Coast 41.7 38.3 20.0 
Middle Atlantic States 34-4 36.5 29.1 
South Atlantic 14.4 24.9 60.7 
How well informed is the general public in regard to labor unions and labor problems (as 
indicated in the previous questions)? (Feb. '42—For.) 
? Well informed—with scores of 100 3.1% 
90 5.3 61% 
80 8.3 26.1% 
7° 9-4 
Informed, but poorly—with scores of 60 11.6 
50 11.6 34.8 
40 11.6 
in- Uninformed—with scores of 30 9.0 
yr? | 20 13.6 : 
10 6.4 39 


0 10,1 
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Which of these statements comes closest to expressing your feelings? (Feb. '42— For.) 
Nat'l Well Poorly Unin- 
Total Informed Informed formed 
Labor unions have done an excellent job for 
this country, and they should be given much 
more power than they now have 4.8% 3-3% 4.5% 6.1%, 
Labor unions have made some mistakes, but 
they have done a lot of good and the public 
should support them 20.8 24.5 22.0 17.1 
Although labor unions have done some good 
in the past, they have gone too far and should 


be watched closely 54.6 67.2 62.3 39.4 
Labor unions are a bad thing for the country 

and should be done away with 8.8 4.0 8.5 12.2 
Don’t know 11.0 1.0 2.7 25.2 


Do you feel that Congress should or should not pass a law forbidding strikes in defense indus- 
tries for the duration of the emergency?* (Feb. '42—For.) 


Nat'l Well Poorly Unin- 

Total Informed Informed formed 
Yes 78.3% 78.3% 83.5% 73-5% 
No 10.9 17.1 10.5 7.1 
Don’t know 10.8 4.6 6.0 19.4 


* Percentages recorded here refer to pre-Pearl Harbor answers, obtained during the interviewing period 
which ended December 6, 1941. Compare the post-Pearl Harbor percentages given on page 302. Editor. 


If you had the job of deciding which of these four kinds of companies should be given a 
government contract for making airplanes, which would you choose? (Feb. ’42—For.) 


Nat'l Well Poorly Unin- 
Total Informed Informed formed 
A factory where there are no unions at all 12.8% 8.1% 13.5% 15.3% 
A factory where there is an independent union 
of the employees, but no national union 19.5 26.5 23.1 11.5 
A place where there is a strong national union 
but non-union men can also work 36.8 48.8 42.2 24.0 
A place where every employee must belong to a 
national union 13.1 13.4 13.3 12.6 
Don’t know 18.0 3.6 8.1 36.6 


4. DOMESTIC ISSUES IN CANADA 
POLITICAL Others 16% 


If anything should happen to Prime Minister Undecided or no opinion 55 


King, is there anyone you would particularly For which party would you vote if another 
like to see succeed him? (Jan. 31, '42—c1Po) general Dominion election were held today? 
Arthur Meighen 9% (Feb. 7, '42—c1Po) 
Celonel Ralston 8 Would vote Liberal 44% 
Premier Hepburn 5 Would vote Conservative 24 
M. J. Coldwell, CCF leader 3 Would vote CCF 8 
Colonel George A. Drew 2 Other parties 4 
Air Minister C. G. Power 2 Undecided today 20 
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WAR SHORTAGES 
AND PRICES 


Do you think that the government can cut 
down the amount of sugar used by putting peo- 
ple on their honor, or will some system of ra- 
tion cards be necessary? (Feb. 11, "42—c1Po) 


Honor system will work 29% 
Ration cards necessary 65 
No opinion 6 


About how long do you think it will be be- 
fore your tires are so worn out that you will 
not be able to drive your car? (Mar. 18, "42— 
cIPpo) 


Less than six months 8% 
Six months to one year 15 
One to two years 37 
Two years or more 40 


Have you cut down on your car mileage 
from what you normally drive at this time of 
year? (Mar. 18, "42—c1Po) 


Canadian Drivers U.S. Drivers 
Yes 68% 73% 
No 32 27 


If “yes” to above question, by how much? 
(Mar. 18, '42—c1Po) 


Don’t know how much 2% 
Under 30 per cent 39 
30 to 49 per cent 18 
50 to 69 per cent 32 
70 per cent or more 9 


Do you feel you have a clear idea of what 
the price and wage ceilings involve so far as 
you personally are concerned? (Jan. 7, '42— 
CIPO) 

Yes—Have clear idea 55% 
No—Don't have clear idea 45 


TAXES 


If more money has to be raised in taxes, what 
sort of taxes would you prefer to see increased? 
(Jan. 17, °42—c1P0) 

1. Luxury taxes, including amuse- 
ments, liquor, tobacco, and cer- 
tain manufactured articles 

2. Income taxes and 
those with largest incomes” 36 

3. Corporation taxes, including ex- 

Cess profits taxes 6 


o/ 


45 /o 
“taxes on 
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4. General sales tax 2% 
5. Taxes on gasoline and fuels 2 
6. All other taxes mentioned 16° 


* The reader will note that the total adds to more 
than 100 per cent, since a few voters mentioned 
more than one tax. In addition, about one person 
in ten gave no reply to the question or was unde- 
cided. 


PRODUCTION AND LABOR 


Do you think the government should have 
power to decide what shall be made in any 
factories as long as the war lasts? (Jan. 14, '42 
—cIPo) 


Yes 90% 
No 5 
Undecided 5 


How many hours do you think workers in 
war industries should work each week? (Mar. 
23, "42—cIP9o) 


About 48 hours 43% 
Between 49 and 59 hours 25 
Between 60 and 69 hours 25 
70 hours or more 7 


Do you think workers in war industries 
should be paid time and a half for overtime? 
(Mar. 23, '42—cIPo) 


Yes 57% 
No 33 
Undecided 10 
Labor Farmer “White Collar” 
Yes 68% 45% 59% 
No 25 4! 34 
Undecided 7 14 7 


How many hours should these workers put 
in before time and a half pay for overtime 
starts? (Mar. 23, '42—cIPo) 


48 hours or less 62% 
49 to 50 hours 17 
60 hours or over 21 


Would you be in favor of starting now to 
draft single women between the ages of 21 
and 35 to train them for wartime jobs? (Jan. 
21, '42—CcIPO) 

Would approve drafting women for 


wartime job training 54% 
Would disapprove 38 
Undecided 8 
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If women take the place of men in industry, 


should they be paid the same wages as men? 
(Feb. 16, '42—c1P0) 


Yes 78% 
No 14 
Undecided 8 . 
ndeci Ss 
Men Women 
Yes 71% 85% 
No 20 7 
Undecided 9 8 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Have you missed any hours of work dur- 
ing the past month because of illness? (if 
employed) 

Have you been ill at any time during the 
past month? (if unemployed) (Mar. 25, "42 
—cIPo) 


Yes No 
National 15% 85% 
Farm 18 82 
Under 10,000 pop. II 89 
10,000 to 30,000 pop. 18 82 
30,000 to 100,000 pop. 16 84 
100,000 and over 13 87 


Would you approve or disapprove if pro- 
fessional sports were shut down until after 
the war? (Feb. 4, '42—c1Po) 
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Disapprove of halting pro- 


fessional sports 50% 
Approve 40 
Undecided 10 


Do you think the rules regulating the sale 
of wine and beer in this community are too 
strict or not strict enough? (Mar. 7, '42— 
ciPo) 





Ontario Quebec | 
Too strict 5% 19% 
About right 39 46 
Not strict enough 47 19 
Undecided 9 16 


Would you favor or oppose a law setting a 
limit on the amount of hard liquor which any | 
person would be allowed to buy in a week? | 
(Mar. 7, '42—cIPo) 


Favor 60% 
Oppose 29 
Undecided II 


Would you favor or oppose a law to prohibit 
the sale of all alcoholic beverages (including , 
wine and beer) in Canada? (Mar. 7, '42— 
ciPpo) 


Favor 20% 
Oppose 72 
Undecided ~ 


Part Two: The War 


1. AMERICAN ESTIMATES 


LENGTH OF WAR 


About how much longer do you think the 
war will last? (Jan. 20, '42—a1Po) 


Less than 2 years 21% 
2 years 29 
3 years 16 
Longer than 3 years 22 
Unwilling to guess 12 


Do you think the war with Japan will be a 
long or a short one? (Feb., '42—For.) 


National Total Pacific Coast 


Long 52.5% 55-4% 
Short 32.5 33.2 
Don’t know 15.0 11.4 


As compared with Japan, do you feel that 
Germany is more of a menace to us, less of a 
menace, or an equal menace? (Feb., '42— 
FOR.) 

National Total Pacific Coast 


More 47-5% 57-4% 
Equal 32.3 28.8 
Less 10.2 10.5 
Don’t know 10.0 3.3 


Which of these statements comes closest to 
your idea of the main reason why Japan 
attacked us? (Feb., '42—For.) 

National Pacific 


Total Coast 
It was an insane act on the part 
of Japan to save face (or what 
she considers her national honor) 5.0% 5.0% 
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The Japanese have always in- 
tended to fight us and thought 
that now was a good time be- 


cause of the European war 18.7% 20.9% 
The Japanese government is do- 

ing its part as Hitler's ally, and 

its move was part of German 

strategy 68.5 70.4 
Other 0.6 1.8 
Don't know 7.2 1.9 


WAR EFFORT 


Do you think the United States is doing all 
it can toward winning the war? (Feb. 8, '42— 
AIPO) 


Yes 78% 
No 17 
Undecided 5 


By political affiliation: 
GOP voters Dem. voters 
Think U.S. is doing 


all it can to win war 69% 82% 
Think it is not 24 15 
Undecided 7 3 
By educational status: 

Satisfied 
with war Dissatis- Unde- 
effort fied cided 
Voters with grammar 

school education only 82% 11% 7% 
Voters with high school 

education 80 15 5 
Voters with college 

education 62 33 5 


Which of these courses of action do you 
feel the U.S. should now pursue? (Feb., '42 
—FOR.) 

National Pacific 
Total Coast 
Concentrate all our efforts on 
beating Japan as quickly as pos- 
sible and forget about the war 
in Europe 
Direct our main efforts toward 
beating Japan but keep on send- 
ing aid to Britain even though 
it means taking longer to beat 
Japan 
Concentrate our main efforts on 
defeating Hitler and use just 


15.6% 17.5% 


46.8 61.6 
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enough of our forces on Japan 
to hold her in check 255% 15.5% 
Don't know 12.1 5.4 


ALLIED WAR COUNCIL 


Do you think the United States, Britain, 
Russia, and their allies should form a joint 
war council which would plan all war opera- 
tions against the Axis powers? (Jan. 10, "42— 
AIPO) 


Yes 80% 
No 10 
Undecided 10 


If such a council is formed, should the 
army, navy, and air force of every country, in- 
cluding the United States, be controlled by the 
war council? (Jan. 10, '42—a1Po) 


Yes 68% 
No 15 
Undecided 17 


IRISH FREE STATE 

Would you like to see the Irish Free State 
let the Allies use war bases along the Irish 
coast? (Feb. 22, '42—alPo) 


Yes No Undecided 
All Voters 9% s% s% 
Irish-Americans only 72 21 7 


Should the Irish Free State join the Allies in 
declaring war against Germany? (Feb. 22, '42 
—alPo) 


Yes No Undecided 
All Voters 1% 6% 13% 
Irish-Americans only 56 32 12 
RUSSIA 


Regardless of how you feel toward Russia, 
which of these policies do you think we should 
pursue toward her now? (Feb., '42—For.) 

October February 
Survey® Survey 
Stop helping Russia 


in any way 135% 44% 
Work along with Russia and 

give her some aid if we think 

it will help beat the Axis 51.4 43.2 
Treat Russia as a full partner 

along with Britain in the 

fight against the Axis nations 21.9 41.1 
Don't know 13.2 11.3 


* Wording of the question for the October Sur- 
vey was slightly different, and “Hitler” appeared 
in it in the place of “the Axis nations.” 
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2. CANADIAN REACTIONS 


Do you think this city (or neighborhood) 
will be bombed? (Jan. 24, '42—c1P0) 


Expect bombings 15% 
Do not expect 49 
Don’t know what to expect 36 


Have you given any thought to where you 
would go if there were an air-raid? (Jan. 24, 
*42—CIPO) 


Have given thought to air-raids 41% 
Have not given thought 59 


Would you personally be able and willing to 
spend three evenings a week taking training 
for some kind of defense work? (such as air- 
raid spotting, first-aid work, or other kinds of 
civilian defense.) (Jan. 28, ’42—c1P0) 


Would be able and willing 


to devote time 4s% 
Would be unable 46 
Would be unwilling 4 
No opinion or undecided 5 


THE PLEBISCITE AND 
CONSCRIPTION 


Do you think the government is right in 
calling for this plebiscite or national vote? 
(Feb. 14, °42—c1P0) 


Right 31% 
Wrong 54 
Undecided 15 


As you understand it, what is the question 
which the people will vote on in the plebiscite? 
(Mar. 21, '42—cIPO) 


To free the government's hand, or hold 


it to its pledges 45% 
For or against conscription 42 
Vote of confidence in the government I 
Miscellaneous 12 


Will you vote for or against freeing the 
government from any pledges it has made on 
restricting the methods of raising men for 
military service? (Feb. 21, and Mar. 14, '42 
—cIPO) 
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Feb. March 
Vote to free govt. 56% 64% 
Vote against freeing govt. 23 28 
Undecided, or won't vote 21 s 


If you were asked to vote today on the 
question of conscription for overseas service, 
would you vote for it, or against it? (Mar, 28, 
*42—CcIPO) | 





In Favor Opposed Undecided 
Dec. 6 53% 35% 12% 
Dec. 12 60 30 10 
Dec. 30 57 34 9 
Jan. 31 55 35 10 
Feb. 25 52 37 11 } 
Mar. 13 55 37 8 


Do you think the living allowance now 
being paid to families of private soldiers is 
too much, about right, or too little? (Feb. 18, 
*42—cIP0) 


Too much 3% 
About right 47 
Too little 33 
No opinion 17 
Men Women 
Too much 3% 3% 
About right 50 44 
Too little 32 34 
No opinion 15 19 


) 
What do you think would be a fair amount 
to be paid per week to a private’s wife with 
two young children? (Feb. 18, ’42—c1Po) 


National Men Women 
Under $15 10% 12% 9% 
$15-$19 35 38 32 
$20-$24 30 30 30 
$25 and over 25 20 29 


CONDUCT OF THE WAR 


It has been suggested that the Canadian | 
government send war materials and food sup- 
plies to Britain free instead of charging the 
British for these shipments. Would you ap- 
prove of this? (Mar. 4, '42—c1P0) 


Approve 53% 
Disapprove 35 
Undecided 12 
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Party Vote Reversed Keep arming for future wars 4% 
Liberal Conservative ll other answers 12 
March Approve 50%, 60% No opinion or undecided 23 
64% Disapprove 38 29 
28 Undecided 12 II Do you think that after this war is over a 
8 new League of Nations would work if it 
Would you like to see a force of Canadian included the United States? (Jan. 10, '42— 
a the soldiers sent to Australia to help defend that cme) ~ 
rvice, country from Japanese attack? (Feb. 25, '42 Yes 53 /o 
r. 28, | _<c1po) No 28 
Yes 55% Undecided 19 
cided No 31 
Yo Undecided 14 Do you approve or disapprove of the course 


followed by the Vichy government of France 


How long do you think it will take the i” the past few months? (Jan. 3, "42—c1Po) 


| allies to defeat the Japanese? (Feb. 4, '42— Approve 8% 
{ cipro) Disapprove 65 
2 years or more 45% Don't know 27 
I-2 years 30 
aed Less than 1 year II Would you like to see the Irish Free State 
= 3 Undecided or unwilling to guess 14 (Eire) turn over naval bases to the Allies? 
. 18, (Mar. 11, '42—cIPO) 
When the war is over, what single step Yes 82% 
do you regard as most necessary for the future No 6 
peace of the world? (Jan. 10, '42—cIPo) No opinion 12 
Some kind of international organization 
or understanding among British nations, In refusing to turn over these bases to the 
n U.S., and other allies 18% Allies, do you think she (Eire) is acting in the 


best interests of her people or against their 


Some kind of political, economic, or : 
interests? (Mar. 11, '42—cIPo) 


moral reform 15 
Dismemberment of aggressor nations 13 In best interests 13% 
Security and jobs for all people 8 Against best interests 70 
, World disarmament 7 No opinion 17 
punt 
with 
) 3. BRITISH REACTIONS 
men | 
1%, (Based on surveys by British Institute of 
Public Opinion) 
} 
| In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied Eden 70%, 
with Winston Churchill as Prime Minister? Beaverbrook 60 
(Mar. 20, ’42—a1P0) Bevin - 
Mar. Jan. Attlee 16 
lian | Satisfied 82% 89% Cripps 16 
up- Dissatisfied 11 7 Morrison 9 
the Undecided 7 4 Alexander 8 
ap- Hore-Belisha 8 
If Churchill formed a smaller war cabinet, 
for the more active prosecution of the war, Should Britain and her allies form a foreign 


| which four men should he choose? (Feb. 3, | war council to direct all war operations against 
42—alPo) the Axis powers? (Jan. 10, '42—aIPo) 
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Yes 88% 
No 6 
Undecided 6 


About how much longer do you think the 
war will last? (Feb. 4, '42—c1P0) 


2 years or more 63% 
Less than 2 years 33 
Undecided 4 


Should women, who take the place of men 
in industry, be paid the same wages as men? 
(Feb. 13, '42—a1Po) 


Yes 68% 
No 26 
Undecided 6 


Would you approve or disapprove of the 
government compelling women to join the 
women’s auxiliary forces? (Jan. 8, '42—aAtPo) 


Approve 55% 
Disapprove 35 
Undecided 10 


When considering the coming winter, what 
personally worries you most? (Jan. 7, '42— 
AIPO) 


1. Possibility of renewed air-raids and 
preparations to meet them, including 


shelter conditions 24% 
2. Shortages of food, clothing, fuel and 
other goods in restricted supply 24 
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3. Travel in the blackout and other 


blackout difficulties 20%, 
4. War situation in general 4 
5. Epidemics and ill health 2 
6. Cost of living I 
7. Other and miscellaneous 12 
8. No particular worries 13 


From your own experience, what would you 
say are the best preparations an American, 
living in the United States, can make in case 
this is a long war? (Jan. 16, '42—a1Po) 


Live simply; cut out luxuries. Conserve 
your money, lend as much as possible in 
war savings. Volunteer for war work im- 
mediately and be prepared to make all 
necessary sacrifices for the war effort. 

. Insist on efficient civilian defense. See that 
there are sufficient shelters and that peo- 
ple know where those shelters are. Also, 
be sure the fire fighting service is thor- 
oughly organized. 

.Save everything possible. Avoid waste. 
Throw nothing away. Americans are too 
wasteful. 

4. Keep fit; keep calm; don’t worry. Don't 
listen to rumors. Be prepared to take the 
rough with the smooth. Above all, don't 
talk too much. 

. Insist upon immediate rationing of goods 
that may become scarce. Don't wait. 

. Insist on price control and _ stabilization 
of wages now. Don't postpone it until 
inflation is upon you. 
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4. AUSTRALIAN REACTIONS 


(Based on the Australian Institute of 
Public Opinion) 





Are you satisfied in general with the gov- 
ernment’s (Australia) organization of the war 
effort? (Mar. 12, '42—c1Po) 


Satisfied 54% 
Dissatisfied 29 
Undecided 17 


Are you in favor of, or opposed to, the pro- 
gram of rigid price and wage controls which 
came into effect in Australia on February 1oth? 
(Mar., '42—c1P0) 

Favor 85% 


Opposed 6 
Undecided 9 


Do you approve, or disapprove, of daylight 
saving as a war measure? (Mar. 10, '42— 
cIPo) 


Approve 70% 
Disapprove 21 
Undecided 9 


If women take the place of men in industry, 
should they be paid the same wages as men? 
(Feb. 13, '42—a1Po) 


Yes 59% 
No 33 
Undecided x 


.Get used to doing without things now, | 
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Do you approve of government-supported pitals and charities? (Jan. 31, '42—AlPo) 


lotteries, proceeds from which support hos- 


Approve 77V%o 


Part Three: National Defense 
1. U.S. ARMED FORCES 


Should young men who want to go to West 
Point or Annapolis be permitted to apply di- 
rectly for entrance, or should they first be re- 
quired to get an appointment from their 
Congressman, as at present? (Jan. 16, '42— 
AIPO) 

Apply directly 68% 
Apply through Congressman 18 
No opinion 14 


If the government provides moncy for the 
families of young men with dependents, do 
you think these young men should be drafted? 
(Mar. 22, '42—alIPo) 


In favor 1% 
Opposed 23 
Undecided 6 


How much pay per month do you think a 
private should get when he enters the Army? 
(Mar. 28, '42—a1Po) 


$21 a month or less 9% 
$22-$30 21 
$31-$40 17 
$41-$50 22 
$51-$60 

More than $60 

No opinion 25 


(Median average pay recommended by those 
with opinions is slightly more than $38 a 
month.) 


2. DEFENSE ECONOMY 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Do you believe everyone in the United 
States should be required to carry an identifi- 
cation card containing, among other things, 
his picture and his finger prints? (Feb. 4, 
*42—aIPo) 


Yes 69% 
No 25 
Undecided 6 


As long as the war lasts, would you favor, 
or oppose daylight saving time in your com- 
munity for the entire year? (Jan. 4, "42— 
AIPO) 


Favor 57% 
Oppose 30 
Undecided 13 
Favor 
D.S.T. Year 
Round Opposed Undecided 
Farmers 36% 45% 19% 
Towns under 


10,000 49 34 17 


Towns & cities 


10,000- 

100,000 61 30 9 
Cities over 

100,000 72 19 9 
New Eng. & 

Mid. Atlantic 69% 24% 7% 
East Central 52 35 13 
West Central 48 35 17 
South 45 36 19 
Far West 54 28 18 


Has anyone called at your home to pick up 
scrap materials for national defense? (Mar. 25, 


*42—alPo) 
Yes 32% 
No 62 
Don’t know 6 


If you made a thorough search, about how 
many pounds of scrap metal including old 
farm machinery do you think you could find 
that you could give to national defense? 
(Mar. 25, '42—alPo) 
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Avg. Lbs. 
Per Family 
New Eng. 100 
E. Cent. & W. Cent. 200 
South 300 
Far West 160 
Entire Nation 175 


TOTAL MOBILIZATION 


In time of war, should the government have 
the right to tell factory owners and business- 
men what products they can make and what 
prices they can charge? (Jan. 11, °42—AIPo) 


Yes 78% 
No 12 
Qualified answers 4 
Undecided 6 


In time of war, should the government have 
the right to tell workers what job they are to 
work at, what they will be paid, and how 
many hours they shall work? (Jan. 11, "42— 
AIPO) 


Yes 67% 
No 22 
Qualified answers 4 
Undecided 7 


In time of war, should the government have 
the right to tell farmers what crops they must 
raise and what prices they are to get? (Jan. 11, 
*42—alPo) 


Yes 61% 
No 26 
Qualified answers 4 
Undecided 9 
By occupation: 
Unskilled, semi- 
skilled and skilled 


labor and white- 
collar workers 
Accept control over 


workers 64% 
Opposed 25 
Qualified answers 4 
Undecided 7 


Business Men 

Accept control over 

business men and 
factory owners 


81% 


Opposed 11 
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Qualified answers 4% 
Undecided 4 
Farmers 
Accept farm control 51% 
Opposed 33 
Qualified answers 7 
Undecided 9 


Asked of all employed persons: Is your reg- 
ular job in any way connected with the war 
effort? (Mar. 14, '42—a1pPo) 

Connected with war effort 21% 
Not connected with war effort 79 


Asked of all employed persons not working 
directly in war effort: Would you be willing 
to change your job to one in a defense factory 
at whatever pay the defense job would give 
you? (Mar. 14, '42—a1Po) 


Yes 57% 
No 40 
Undecided 3 


Asked of all employed persons who voted 
“yes” on the above question: Would you be 





ee 


willing to take a defense job in another city? | 


Yes 38% 
No 50 
Undecided 12 


Asked of housewives only: Would you be 
willing to take a job in a defense factory? 
(Mar. 14, °42—alIPo) 


Yes 49% 
No 50 
Undecided I 


What is the greatest number of hours a 
week you would be willing to spend doing 
defense work without pay? (Mar. 1, 4, and 6, 
*42—alPo) 

N.Y. State New Eng. Mid. Ad. 
Estimated total 
hours per week 60 mil. 


39 mil. 120 mil. 


Should all men and women over 18 who 
are not already in military service be required 
to register with the government for some 
kind of civilian defense or war work? (Feb. 27, 
28, and Mar. 1, "42—a1Po) 


Phila. Mass. N.Y. State 
Yes 87% 80% 84% 
No I! 14 9 
Undecided 2 6 7 
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DRAFT OF MANPOWER 


After finding out what each person can do, 
should the government have the power to tell 
each citizen what to do as his part in the 
war effort and require him or her to do it? 
(Mar. 11, "42—AIPo) 


For Against Undecided 

Philadelphia 67% 29% 4% 
New York State 60 33 7 
Massachusetts 53 39 8 
New England 57 36 ~ 
Middle Atlantic 60 33 7 
East Central 56 35 9 
West Central 62 32 6 
South 66 25 9 
Rocky Mountain 69 24 > 
Pacific Coast 63 33 4 
Men 66 29 5 
Women 55 36 9 
Upper income 

group 62 34 4 
Middle income 

group 61 33 6 
Lower income 

group 60 30 10 
Democrats 67 26 - 
Republicans 57 37 6 
Ages 21-29 56 38 6 

30-49 61 31 8 

50 and over 62 30 . 
Final national 

vote 61 32 7 


DRAFT OF WOMEN POWER 


Would you be in favor of starting now to 
draft single women between the ages of 21 
and 35 to train them for war-time jobs? 
(Mar. 27, °42—a1Po) 


Mar. Jan. 
Yes 69% 68% 
No 23 26 
Undecided 8 6 


If women take the place of men in in- 
dustry, should they be paid the same wages 
as men? (Feb. 13, '42—a1Po) 


Yes 
No 
Undecided 


Yes 
No 
Undecided 


Men 
71% 
20 

9 


78% 


14 
8 
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Women 


85% 


MANAGEMENT POLL 


What is the most important problem facing 
your business in the war years ahead? (Mar. 
‘42—For.) (percentages based on the 5,000 


answers received) 


Shortage of ma- 
terials, effects of 
priorities and 


Sec- 


7 
8 


Primary ondary Total 
Problem Problem Mentions 





allocations 37-44% 38% 41.2% 
Government: red 

tape, interference, 

indecision, ulti- 

mate aims 17.3 4.6 21.9 
Shortage of neces- 

sary personnel 13.0 4-4 17.4 
Plant conversion, 

or readaptation 

of organization 

to war needs 10.6 1.8 12.4 
Finance: reserves, 

investments, 

solvency 10.2 2.4 12.6 
Reduced needs 

for product 

or services 5.3 1.1 6.4 
Labor problems 

other than short- 

ages, including 

Wage rates, unions 5.2 2.6 7.8 
Taxes 4.8 2.7 7.5 
Research and post- 

war adjustments 3.5 3.7 7.2 
Inflation 2.2 1.8 4.0 
Transportation 1.9 1.5 3.4 
Rising costs versus 

stabilized prices 1.5 0.1 1.6 
Import and ex- 

port stoppages 1.4 0.2 1.6 
Other answers 5.2 0.3 5.5 

Totals, including 

multiple answers 119.5% 31.0% 150.5% 
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MOBILIZATION OF LABOR 


How many hours a week, on the average, 
do you think each worker in war industries 
in the United States will have to work in 
order for our country to win the war? (Feb. 
I, "42-—AIPO) 


Average 60 hours 


Would you be willing to raise the number of 
working hours to fifty hours a week with pay 
on a straight hourly basis (no extra overtime 
pay) for the duration of the emergency? 
(Feb. '41—For.) 


Yes 80.2% 
No 11.1 
Don’t know 8.7 


How many hours do you think workers in 
war industries should work before time and 
one-half pay for overtime starts? (Mar. 29, 
*42—AalIPo) 

40 hours 27% 
40-47 hours 4 
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48 hours 

49-59 hours 

60 hours or more 

No overtime pay at all 
No opinion 


MEDIAN 


Vote of: 


Farmers 
White-collar workers 
Skilled and unskilled labor 


Upper income group 
Middle income group 
Lower income group 


Labor union members 


N. Eng. & Mid. Atlantic 
E. Cent. 

W. Cent. 

South 

Far West 


48 hours 
Median 
Average 


60 
48 
48 


hrs. 
hrs. 
hrs. 


hrs. 
hrs. 
hrs. 


hrs. 


hrs. 
hrs. 
hrs. 
hrs. 
hrs. 
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Compiled by BRUCE LANNES SMITH 


In each issue, THE Pustic Opinton QuARTERLY 
publishes a continuation of an annotated bib- 
liography which appeared in 1935 in book 
form (Harold D. Lasswell, Ralph D. Casey, 
and Bruce Lannes Smith, Propaganda and Pro- 


motional Activities: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy. Minneapolis: Published for the Social 
Science Research Council by University of 
Minnesota Press, 1935. 450 pp.). 


PART I. PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUE 


LAZARSFELD, Paut FEevix; and STANTON, 

Frank N., editors. Radio Research, 
1941. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1942. 333 pp. 
Report of some of the researches directed in 
1941 by Drs. Lazarsfeld and Stanton. Rudolf 
Arnheim and Martha Collins Bayne write on 
contents and appeals of foreign-language 
U.S. radio programs over local American 
stations. Duncan MacDougald, Jr., writes on 
“The Popular Music Industry,” pointing out 
that in many cases a “hit” is created by 
smart public relations rather than by spon- 
taneous audience-response to a tune. T. W. 
Adorno writes on the aesthetics of radio 
symphonies. Edward Suchman writes on the 
“Invitation to Music” program and its effect 
on those who may be discovering “high- 
brow” music for the first time. Frederick J. 
Meine reports a field study of effects of radio 
and press on 1,200 young people's knowl- 
edge of the news. Dr. William S. Robinson, 
Columbia University sociologist, contributes 
a careful and elaborate analysis of what hap- 
pened to interests, attitudes and habits of 
midwestern farm families when they bought 
radios. Findings of this study concerning 
National Farm and Home Hour will be of 
especial importance to students of public 
opinion. Bibliographic footnotes. 

Mack, Epwarp Crarence, Public 
Schools and British Opinion since 
1860: The Relationship Between Con- 
temporary Ideas and the Evolution of 
an English Institution. New York: 


Columbia University Press, 1941. 511 


Analysis of the nearly fatal narrowing of 
the focus of attention of a ruling class, due 
largely to an irrelevant school system. This 
is the second half of a study, of which the 
first half appeared under the title, Public 
Schools and British Opinion, 1780 to 1860 
(Ph.D. thesis, philosophy, Columbia). (Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1938. U.S. edition, 1939. 432 
pp. Bibliography, pp. 405-22.) Method used 
in both volumes: “I have recorded, in his- 
torical periods, the ideas of a large propor- 
tion of those who have expressed themselves 
on the subject of public school education, 
and have classified these ideas into signifi- 
cant groups. Further, I have attempted to 
understand the quality of the emotional rela- 
tionship of the writer to the system... . 
Finally, I have tried to analyze the more 
obvious psychological, economic, or other 
motives that underlay the ideas and atti- 
tudes.” Conclusions of this monumental and 
heavily documented study: “In 1919 the 
world was crying for a new order of things, 
but the public schools, clinging to a tradi- 
tion . . . not only failed to provide the 
leaders necessary to make that new order, 
but stood squarely in the way of its realiza- 
tion. Though many others must share the 
responsibility for social and political failure, 
the conclusion is irresistible that, had the 
public school actually produced real social 
sympathy among its graduates there would 
have been more unity in the nation and 
fewer men in high places willing to sacrifice 
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Spain, Czechoslovakia, France, and possibly 
the empire, rather than face the possibility 
of social progress at home. As Garratt wrote, 
the greatest ally of the fascist has been ‘the 
snobbishness which corrupts so much of 
England's life,’ and that snobbishness . 
was to a large extent bred by the public 
schools. . . . Even this, however, is not the 
whole indictment. To making a new world, 
there was at least a conceivable alternative: 
preparing to save this one. But the upper 
classes and the public schools, preferring to 
compromise with rather than to defy liberal- 
ism, were equally unwilling to create leaders 
capable of meeting the challenge of bar- 
barism which their own policies had in the 
past evoked.” Bibliography, pp. 467-85. 
Mercer, F. A.; and Fraser, GRACE 
Lovat, editors. Modern Publicity in 
War (Modern Publicity, 1941). New 
York: Studio Publications, 1941. 128 
pp. 

Great Britain has been busily engaged in 
this field for almost two-and-a-half years, 
and this volume tells how the British have 
mobilized the graphic arts in their struggle. 
Hundreds of government posters, advertising 
lay-outs, camera “shots,” display schemes, 
booklets, leaflets, and colored advertisements 
are reproduced. 

ROETHLISBERGER, Fritz JULES. Manage- 
ment and Morale, foreword by Elton 
Mayo. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. 194 pp. 

The basic assumption of this book, as stated 
in the foreword by Elton Mayo, is that there 
has been a progressive deterioration in the 
capacity of men to work together. Through- 
out the world, “the capacity for spontaneous 
effective cooperation with other people has 
disappeared.” There is increasing recognition 
that workers’ demands for increased wages 
may represent merely a way of expressing 
fundamental dissatisfaction with the failure 
of the industrial organization to satisfy the 
desire for social approval and recognition, 
for security, for self-expression, and other 
deepseated These conclusions 
derived, in the main, from observations in 
an experimental relay-assembly room at the 
Hawthorne Works of the Western Electric 


wants. are 
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Company, supplemented by extended inter. 
views with workers in the plant. 

Wap tes, Dovc tas, editor. Print, Radio 
and Film in a Democracy: Ten 
Papers on the Administration of Mass 
Communications in the Public In- 
terest—Read Before the Sixth Annual 
Institute of the Graduate Library 
School, the University of Chicago— 
August 4-9, 1941. Chicago: Univer. 
sity of Chicago Press, 1942. 197 pp. 
Some aspects of governmental policy are 
discussed by Harold L. Elsten, research an- 
alyst of the Special Defense Unit, Depart- 
ment of Justice, in “Mass Communication 
and American Democracy”; and by Ernst 
Kris, Codirector, Research Project on Totali- 
tarian Communications, New School for So- 
cial Research, in “Mass Communications 
under Totalitarian Governments.” Bernard 
Berelson, Special Analyst, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
associate professor of sociology, Columbia 
University, and Donald Slesinger, executive 
director, American Film Center, analyze re- 
spectively the effects of print, radio, and the 
film on public opinion. “Communications 
Research and Politics,” by Harold D. Lass- 
well, Director of War Communications Re- 
search, Library of Congress, deals with the 
role of systematic symbol analysis in the 
formation of democratic public policy. “The 
Improvement of Present Public Opinion 
Analyses,” is evaluated by Dr. Harold F. 
Gosnell, associate professor of political sci- 
ence, University of Chicago. Samuel A. 
Stouffer, professor of sociology, University 
of Chicago, relates how “A Sociologist Looks 
at Communications Research.” “Implica- 
tions of Communications Research for the 
Public Schools,” are taken up by Ralph W. 
Tyler, chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago; “Implications 
of Communications Research for the Public 
Library,” by Ralph A. Beals, assistant li- 


brarian, District of Columbia Public Library. 
“Selected Reading List,” pp. 185-89. 
Wittey, Matcorm MacDonatp; and | 
Casey, Ratpu Droz, editors. “The 
Press in the Contemporary Scene,” 
vol. 219 of Annals of American Acad- 
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emy of Political and Social Science 
(January 1942). 

Special issue containing articles by a score 
of authorities. 


Methods of Collective Management 
Closely Related to Propaganda 


Auiarp, Paut. Quand Hitler espionne 
la France. Paris: Editions de France, 
1939. 197 Pp- 

German secret service and propaganda ac- 
tivities in France, 1938-39. 

Bropre, Bernarp. Sea Power in the 
Machine Age. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1941. 466 pp. 
Treatise on development of sea war since 
the 18th century. Bibliographic footnotes. 

CoMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL MORALE. 
The Axis Grand Strategy: Blueprints 
for Total War, compiled and edited 
by Ladislas Farago. New York: Far- 
rar and Rinehart, 1942. 614 pp. 

A book of readings from authoritative Axis 
sources. 

CRaNWELL, JoHN Puitips. The Destiny 
of Sea Power: Its Influence on Land 
Power and Air Power. New York: 
Norton, 1941. 262 pp. 

Herrinc, Epwarp Penp.eton. The Im- 
pact of War: Our American Democ- 
racy Under Arms. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1941. 306 pp. 

Historical analysis of effects of U.S. wars on 
U.S. social policies, by Harvard political 
scientist. Annotated bibliography, pp. 285- 


94. 
Hicks, JoHN RicHarp; and Hicks, 


Ursuta KaTHLeen; and RosrAs, LAsz- 
L6. The Taxation of War Wealth. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1941. 304 pp. 

Analysis of excess profits taxes and war 
levies of the leading capitalist countries, by 
British economists. 

Lewis, Cxieona; and McCLeccann, 
Joun C. Nazi Europe and World 
Trade. Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1941. 200 pp. 
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Statistical analysis of the degree of economic 
self-sufficiency achieved by Nazi-controlled 
Europe. By two U.S. economists. Biblio- 
graphic footnotes. 

Lorwin, Lewis Levitzki. Economic 

Consequences of the Second World 
War. New York: Random House, 
1942. 510 pp. 
By well-known U.S. economist. Regarded 
by most reviewers as one of the most com- 
prehensive and reasonable of the books fore- 
casting the post-war world. 

McKuntey, Siras Bent. Democracy and 

Military Power, new and enlarged 
edition, introduction by Charles Aus- 
tin Beard. New York: Vanguard, 
1941. 350 pp. 
Well-known U.S. historian surveys relation 
between military technology and democracy 
from Greek and Roman days to the present. 
Conclusion: democracy has been possible 
only in periods when mass infantry has beea 
the dominant military form. The trend in 
our time, he finds, is toward planes, tanks 
and tyranny. First edition, 1934. Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 345-50. 

MacLissH, Fireminc, and REyYNoLps, 
CusHMaN. Strategy of the Americas. 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1941. 247 pp. 

Semi-popular survey of strategic and raw 
materials problems of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Bibliography, pp. 245-47. 

Morste1n Marx, Fritz, editor. Public 
Management in the New Democracy. 
New York: Harpers, 1940. 266 pp. 
Discussion by public administration experts. 
Bibliography, pp. 253-57. , 

Sicaup, Louts A. Douhet and Aerial 

Warfare. New York: Putnam, 1941. 
134 Ppp- 
Redefinition of the Italian military expert's 
theory in terms of current situations, by a 
former lieutenant-colonel, U.S. Military In- 
telligence Reserve. 

Sunpouist, James L. British Cities at 
War: A Report for the American 
Municipal Association (Public Ad- 
ministration Service Publications, no. 


76). 110 pp. 
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Analysis of effects of air war and industrial 
mobilization on modern cities. Covers civil 
defense measures, relief of air raid victims, 
salvage, and maintenance of normal services. 
Sweezy, Maxine Bernarp (YAPLE). 
The Structure of the Nazi Economy 
(Harvard Studies in Monopoly and 
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Competition, no. 4). Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1941. 255 
PP- 

Extensive analysis by U.S. economist, based 
on current German sources. Bibliography, 
241-46. 


PART II. STUDIES OF PROPAGANDA, CLASSIFIED 
BY THE NAME OF THE PROMOTING GROUP 


National Governments and 
International Agencies 


Artvucio, H. F. “Nazi Intrigue in Latin 
America,” Free World, 1: 99-102 (Oc- 
tober 1941). 

Krerer, ALEXANDER F. “Government 
Control of Publishing in Germany,” 
Political Science Quarterly, 57:72-97 
(March 1942). 

Analysis of published laws and regulations 
and of known instances of their application. 

“Slant-eyed Haw-Haw,” Newsweek, 
19:36 ff. (February 9, 1942). 
Broadcasts by American-born Japanese Lord 
Haw-Haw, one Charles Yoshii, a University 
of Oregon alumnus. 

Speier, Hans. “Magic Geography,” So- 

cial Research, 8:310-30 (September 
1941). 
Analysis of German technique of employing 
maps for war propaganda. Maps “put into 
clear focus the hazy impressions gained by 
laymen from communiqués and newspaper 
dispatches.” 

Sperer, Hans. “The Radio Communica- 
tion of War News in Germany,” So- 


cial Research, 8:399-418 (November 
1941). 

Systematic study of the contents of German 
war news broadcasts, based on the Daily 
Digest of Foreign Broadcasts of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. Factors which de- 
termine form and content of war news in- 
clude: the social type of war; the techno- 
logical character of warfare; the certainty or 
uncertainty of victory; the available tech- 
niques of communication; the political and 
military ideology, and psychological doc- 


trines of the propagandists and makers of 
news policy; and the intelligence and pre- 
disposition of the audience to be reached. 

STaANKovitcH, Mrinaivo. Les services de 
presse des gouvernements et de la 
Société des Nations (thesis, Univer. 
sity of Paris), Paris: Librairie sociale 
et économique, 1939. 225 pp. 
Comprehensive treatise on history of gov- 
ernmental press services of leading countries 
and of the League of Nations. Bibliography, 
pp. 211-25. 

Steep, Henry WickuaM. The Fifth 
Arm. London: Constable, 1940. 162 
PP- 

British journalist's account of German and 
British propaganda in 1917-18 and in the 
current European war. 

Wo tr, Szymon. “Goebbels Over the 
Ether,” Contemporary Review, 160: 
373-77 (December 1941). 


Functional Groups 
(Occupational, Religious, etc.) 


Acoms, Evetyn Martua. The French 
Laic Laws, 1879-1889: The First 
Anti-Clerical Campaign of the Third 
French Republic (Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, no. 486). 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. 282 pp. 

Bibliography, pp. 261-71. 

Bevin, Ernest. The Balance Sheet of 
the Future. New York: McBride, 
1941. 303 pp- 

Labor's prospects as viewed by England's 
Minister of Labor. 
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Cote, Georce Dovctas Howarp. Brit- 
ish Working Class Politics, 1832-1914. 
London: George Routledge, 1941. 
320 pp- 

History of the effort to develop a labor 
party in Britain. Select bibliography, pp. 
307-09. 

Cooper, Atrrep M. How to Supervise 
People. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1941. 150 pp. 

Common-sense rules. By a U.S. personnel 
specialist. 

Craven, Lesuiz. “Pressure-Group Ac- 
tion and the Democratic Process: A 
Study of the Railroad Situation,” 
Washington University Law Quar- 
terly, 24:463-75 (1938-39). 

By New York attorney. 

Crawrorp, Henry Paine. “New Status 
of Chambers of Commerce in Mex- 
ico,” George Washington Law Re- 
view, 10:261-71 (January 1942). 
“Whether Mexico proposes to nationalize its 
commerce and industry is a question which 
suggests itself automatically after reading the 
text of the newly enacted Law of Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry,” says specialist 
in Latin American law, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Membership in quasi-official 
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chambers of commerce is compulsory for 
“all taxpayers who derive their incomes 
from commerce and industry.” 

Grisier, Orvitte J. How to Make Sign 
Advertising Pay. Philadelphia: Mc- 
Kay, 1941. 166 pp. 

Rules for sign makers. The author is editor 
of National Sign Journal and secretary of 
National Sign Association. 

Hope, Constance. Publicity is Broccols. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1941. 
264 pp. 

Press-agentry and publicity described from 
the experiences of a U.S. practitioner. 

SaunpDerS, ALTA GwiNN; and ANDER- 

son, CHEsTeR Reep. Business Reports: 
Investigation and Presentation, re- 
vised edition. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1940. 468 pp. 
A standard text on preparation of questions, 
questionnaires, data sheets, and reports on 
large-scale business operations, by two Uni- 
versity of Illinois professors of English. 
Bibliography, pp. 455-61. 

Srrauss, Patricia. Bevin and Co.: The 
Leaders of British Labour. New 
York: Putnam’s Sons, 1941. 246 pp. 
Account of the activities of top Labour 
Party officials in Britain’s war effort. 


PART III. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY 
THE RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


Faatz, Anita J. “Interpretation in the 
Public Agency,” Proceedings of Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, 
1941 (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1941), pp. 685-95. 
Discussion of public relations of the social 
work agency, emphasizing that it “has an 
obligation to create the opportunity for the 
public to express its opinion” of what the 
agency does. By Assistant Director of Mary- 
land Department of Public Welfare. 

Fing, Benjamin. College Publicity in 
the United States (Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, no. 832). 


New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1941. 178 pp. 

History of growth of college publicity bu- 
reaus and an evaluation of present practices. 
Bibliography, pp. 168-72. 

TERESHTENKO, VALERY J.; and research 

staff of the Cooperative Project. Co- 
operative Education: Bibliographical 
Review of Literature on Cooperative 
Education. New York: Federal 
Works Agency, Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, 1941. 363 pp. 
Education for, in, and by cooperative soci- 
eties. Annotations of 567 titles. Thoroughly 
indexed. Includes a list of 213 student coop- 
eratives in the U.S. 
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PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES 
OF WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 


ALLEN, Witt1amM Epwarp Daviv. The 

Ukraine: A History. Cambridge 
(England): Cambridge University 
Press, 1940. 404 pp. 
From the earliest times to 1940. Author is 
a British aristocrat and corporation director 
who has written several books on the Middle 
East. Bibliographical notes at end of each 
chapter. 

Berrey, Lester V.; and Van DEN 
Bark, Mervin. The American The- 
saurus of Slang, foreword by Louise 
Pound. New York: Crowell, 1940. 


1174 pp: 


“In these 1174 pages the amazing mass of 
American substandard speech—over 100,000 
terms—has been defined and grouped in the 
time-tested arrangement, by ideas, of Roget's 
Thesaurus. In addition there are some 400 
pages of special slang: motion picture, radio, 
hobo slang, journalism, sport, literary, Army, 
Navy, and several other categories. The 
whole work is exhaustively cross-in- 
dexed. .. .” 

Carter, Abert E. The Battle of South 

America. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1941. 332 pp. 
War of trade, diplomacy and psychology 
between the United States and Germany for 
South America. By a Rosenwald Fund 
Fellow. Bibliography, pp. 313-16. 

CHAMBERLIN, WiLtiAM Henry. The 
World's Iron Age. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941. 402 pp. 

Analysis of current world politics by well- 
known U.S. correspondent. 

Couen, Jacos Xenas. Jewish Life in 
South America: A Survey Study for 
the American Jewish Congress, fore- 
word by Stephen S. Wise. New York: 
Bloch, 1941. 195 pp. 

Cotuns, Henry Hitt, Jr. America’s 
Own Refugees: Our 4,000,000 Home- 
less Migrants. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1941. 323 pp. 


Based mainly on testimony before the Tolan 


Committee of the House of Representatives 
Investigating the Interstate Migration of Des. 
titute Citizens, 1940-41. 


CusHMAN, Ropert Eucene. The Inde. 


pendent Regulatory Commissions, 
New York: Oxford University, 1941. 
780 pp. 

History, analysis and appraisal of such 
agencies as Federal Reserve Board, FTC, 
FPC, FCC, SEC, NLRB, CAA, with dis. 
cussion of problems of structure and per- | 
sonnel. An outgrowth of work done for 
President's Committee on Administrative 
Management by Dr. Cushman, a Cornell 
University political scientist. Bibliographic | 
footnotes. 


DaniELs, JONATHAN Wortn. Tar Heels: | 


A Portrait of North Carolina (The 
Sovereign States Series). New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 1941. 347 pp. 


By North Carolina journalist. 


Daviess, JosepH E. Mission to Moscow. 


New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1941. 659 pp. 


Record of confidential dispatches to the 
State Department, official and personal cor- 
respondence, current diary and journal en- 
tries, up to October 1941. Mr. Davies was 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union from 1936 
to 1938 and subsequently served in the 


same capacity in Belgium. 


Davis, ALLIsoN; GARDNER, BURLEIGH | 


B.; and Garpner, Mary R. Deep | 
South: A Social Anthropological 
Study of Caste and Class, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
558 pp. 

Analysis directed by W. Lloyd Warner, Uni- 
versity of Chicago sociologist. 


De Boer, JouHn James, editor. The Sud- 
ject Fields in General Education. | 


New York: Appleton-Century, 1941. 


239 pp- 
Report of the National Commission on Co- 


operative Curriculum Planning. 
Grattan, Cuirnton Hart ey. /ntroduc- 
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ing Australia. New York: John Day, 
1942. 331 pp- 

History, politics, industry, agriculture, labor 
situation and cultural life. By a U.S. journal- 
ist who has studied Australia for several 
years. Bibliography, pp. 317-23. 


In Re: Germany: A Critical Bibliog- 


raphy of Books and Magazine Ar- 
ticles on Germany. New York: Re- 
search and Information Service of 
American Friends of German Free- 
dom (342 Madison Ave.), February, 
1941. 

Monthly containing annotated bibliography 
of material appearing during the preceding 
month. 


raphic | GertH, Hans; and Mits, C. Wricut. 


leels: | 
( The 
‘ork: 





“A Marx for the Managers,” Ethics, 


52:200-15 (January 1942). 

Review of James Burnham's The Managerial 
Revolution by two social scientists. Includes 
perspectived discussion of the role of intel- 
lectual and managerial skills in the Great 
Power state. “The crucial fact in Germany 
concerning these skilled personnels in their 
relation to power is that their very indis- 
pensability and scarcity value for a war 
economy insures their loss of income and 
personal freedom, and provides a decade of 
overwork. The close supervision over them 
partakes of army discipline. Not power but 
subjugation to martial law is their lot. They 
are as enslaved as any wage worker... . As 
experts they give advice, but they receive 
orders. . . . [Abroad], witness the army 
purges and [in the U.S.] the shuffling of the 
‘self-confident young men’ of the New Deal. 
It is not irrelevant to contrast the insecurity 
of tenure of the expert with the legally 
guaranteed inheritance of private owners. 
In totalitarian regimes the personal insecurity 
of experts increases proportionately to the 
influence of their advice.” 


Gray, WittiaM Scott, editor. Reading 


in General Education: An Explora- 
tory Study: A Report of the Com- 
mittee on Reading in General Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1940. 464 pp. 


Information and guidance materials to aid 
schools and colleges in developing reading 


Hinovs, 


programs adapted to their needs. Bibli- 
ography at end of each chapter. 


Hayakawa, SaMueL Icuiyfé. Language 


in Action: A Guide to Accurate 
Thinking, Reading, and Writing. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1941. 
243 PPp- 


Guide to semantics. Dr. Hayakawa is a well- 
known U.S. specialist in this field. 


Hayes, Car_ton JosepH HuntTLEy. 4 


Generation of Materialism, 1871-1900 
(The Rise of Modern Europe series). 
New York: Harpers, 1941. 390 pp. 
By veteran Columbia University historian. 
Bibliographical essay, pp. 341-80. 
Maurice Gerscuon. Hitler 
Cannot Conquer Russia. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1941. 299 pp. 

“In support of his thesis Mr. Hindus gives 
a glowing picture of a Soviet Union psy- 
chologically and materially prepared for war 
and completely united in devotion to the 
Soviet regime. He depicts a youth fanatical, 
mentally and physically toughened, on fire 
with zeal for the Communist cause. In every 
collective farm he sees a fortress, in every 
peasant a potential guerrilla and saboteur, 
in every worker a front-line fighter for 
Stalin’s cause... 
as a little too sweeping and dogmatic in 
giving the Soviet Union the best of all the 
many doubtful points that have been raised 
by the German invasion.”—William Henry 
Chamberlin, in New York Times Book Re- 
view, October 12, 1941. 


it impresses this reviewer 


Ho.ianp, KennetH. Youth in Euro- 


pean Labor Camps: A Report to the 
American Youth Commission. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council of 
Education, 1939. 303 pp. 

Study made for American Youth Commis- 
sion by a U.S. specialist. Contains data on 
efforts to influence attitudes of youth 
through work camps in a score of countries. 
Bibliography at ends of chapters. 


KENDALL, Park; and Viney, JoHNNy, 


compilers. A Dictionary of Army and 
Navy Slang. New York: M. S. Mill, 


1941. 30 pp. 
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Includes slang terms used in the Aviation 
and Marine services. 

Laves, WALTER HERMAN Carl, editor. 

Inter-American Solidarity, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
228 pp. 
Lectures of the Harris Foundation for 1941 
on: “What have the Americas in Common” 
(Herminio Portell Vild), “Hemisphere De- 
fense” (George Fielding Eliot), “Inter- 
American Trade and Financial Problems” 
(Eduardo Villasefior), “Raw Materials” 
(Arthur R. Upgren), “Canada” (Frank 
Scott), “Cultural Relations Among the 
American Countries” (Daniel Samper Or- 
tega), “Pan-Americanism and the World 
Order” (J. Fred Rippy). 

Lee, Irvinc J. Language Habits in 

Human Affairs: An Introduction to 
General Semantics, foreword by Al- 
fred Korzybski. New York: Harpers, 
1941. 278 pp. 
Lively discussion of semantics designed to 
show the errors and difficulties in thinking 
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